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THIS MONTH begins a new series of editorials, of which we are extremely proud. 


So many of you let us know how much you enjoyed last year’s editorials on 
“Youth in the World Today” that the Editorial Board decided to repeat the 
guest editorial idea with a series on “Youth and the Fine Arts.” 

A distinguished authority on Shakespearean production, B. IDEN PAYNE, 
has written the first editorial on drama and today’s youths. We know that our 


readers will look forward to the entire series. 


¥ * * * 


THE ANNUAL convention, which will be held in Chicago next March, has been 
well planned and thought-out. The Junior College Journal has tried to keep 
all of you reminded of the dates by publishing a convention streamer on the 


front of each cover. 


YOUR LETTERS and comments are most helpful to us on the Journal staff. We 
are very glad to hear of the articles you like and of the phases of the magazine 


which you would like to see improved. 
* x = ¥ 


SINCE THIS is the last issue before the new year, the Journal staff wants to send 


all of you hearty wishes for a good Christmas and a fine New Year. 


BERT KRUGER SMITH 
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Youth and the Fine Arts 
B. IDEN PAYNE 


THE MARCH, 1954, issue of the Junior 
College Journal contained an inter- 
esting article by my colleague, Dr. 
Loren Winship. Although it was writ- 
ten primarily with the object 
of pointing out the need for 
greater attention to drama 
courses in junior colleges, it 
contains an eloquent sum- 
mary of the value of such 
courses in the development of 
the student. As I am heartily 
in accord with Dr. Winship, 
I can find no better introduction to my 
remarks than a quotation from his arti- 
cle. He asserts that “‘modern educa- 
tional theatre is a creative activity 
which has personal and therapeutic 
values. The student develops such 
qualities as selfconfidence, poise, co- 
operativeness, initiative, resourceful- 
ness, self-control, and _ self-discipline, 
and a sense of understanding and ap- 
preciation of the abilities and efforts of 
others . 

. more than a medium of entertain- 


.. Lhe educational theatre is 


ment, more than a mere production of 
a school or class play, more than a 
course or two in a curriculum or a mi- 


nor phase of some integrated or com- 








This is the first of a series of four editorials 
on "Youth and the Fine Arts." Experts in 
the fields of drama, writing, music, and art 
have consented to be our guest contributors 
for this series. 

The author of this month's edi- 
torial, B. IDEN PAYNE, enjoys an 
international reputation as an au- 
thority in Shakespearean produc- 
tion. He began his career as a 
Shakespearean actor and subse- 
quently became known as one of 
the pioneers of the Repertory 
Theatre Movement in his native 
England. He directed the Horni- 
man Repertory Company in Man- 
chester, England, and came to America in 
1913 to organize a season of modern plays 
in Chicago. 

Successes in England followed; and when 
he returned to America in 1916, he became 
General State Direc*or of the then famous 
Charles Frohman Company. During the same 
period ne was associated with Carnegie 
Tech from that time until 1950, except for 
1935-43 when he directed the 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 


the years 


He has often served as visiting Professor 
of Drama at many colleges and since 1946 
has been Guest Professor of Drama, and 
sometimes Chairman of the Department, at 


The University of Texas. 
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bination program .. . zt furnishes cul- 
tural enrichment at a time when cul- 


tural values are seriously threatened by 
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a materialistic, pragmatic, scientific 
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civilization.” 

I would draw particular attention— 
the italics are my own—to the last sen- 
tence in this quotation, since my pres- 
ent purpose is to consider some of the 
threatening circumstances in contem- 
porary life—as they have affected the 
drama—which have brought about 
the need for greater attention to dra- 
matic training. 

Within living memory there were 
professional stock companies, or thea- 
tres regularly visited by touring com- 
panies, in every respectably sized town. 
Moreover, I am old enough to recall 
a time when at any little social gather- 
ing, even in the home where a few 
visitors had been invited for an eve- 
ning, it was taken as a matter of 
course that most of those present would 
provide some sort of entertainment, 
be it a song, a “piece” on a musical 
instrument or, most frequently, a reci- 
tation. Doubtless such performances 
were crude and naive so that it is easy 
to dismiss them with a shrug of the 
shoulder and a supercilious smile. In 
any case, nothing could be more futile 
than to try to “put back the clock,” 
and it would be impossible, even if de- 
sirable, to revive any social habit 
which has been lost 1n the limbo of the 
past. All the same, it is pertinent, and 
it may even be instructive, to try to de- 
termine the cause of the cessation of 
any well established custom and to 


consider whether it has been a loss or 


a gain to society. 
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Why, then, did all this domestic ac- 
tivity come to die out? It must have 
served a purpose, so that another ques- 
tion naturally arises, namely, did this 
form of amateur entertaining dis- 
appear merely because something else 
took its place? And the answer is ob- 
vious. Instead of entertainment’s 
being something occasional and pleas- 
urably anticipated, mechanical forms 
of entertainment became a matter of 
unlimited and perpetual supply. First 
there were the moving pictures which 
unlike the living theatre could be vis- 
ited at any time of day and at cheap 
prices; then the radio, followed more 
recently by television, invaded the 
home. 

This mechanization has particularly 
affected the art of the drama. The 
trouble with mechanized theatre 1s 
that the spectator cannot have any 
sense of sharing with the rest of the 
audience in the work of the creative 
artist, the limi- 
tation and crudity in the old hap- 
hazard forms of amateur endeavor, it 


whereas. whatever 


was alive; it stimulated instead of de- 
stroying communion between spec- 
tators and spectators, and simultane- 
ously, between spectators and _ per- 
formers. 


This may seem to those who have 
not thought about it a matter of slight 
importance, but they are mistaken. 
Actually it is vital to the spiritual 
health of any community that the 
work of the artist should not be some- 
thing isolated and apart. The artist 
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should be able to communicate the 
fruits of his imagination freely and di- 
rectly, above all with the recipients 
cooperating in the activity. To effect 
such cooperation (with the help of 
the dramatist, the painter, the mu- 
sician and, if need be, the choreog- 
rapher) is the actor’s power, his privi- 
lege, his gift to, and his justification as 
a member of society. The spiritual life 
of society is impoverished if there are 
no means for the members of society 
in general to collaborate with the cre- 
ators of a dramatic representation. 

If this is conceded—and more than 
a half century's devotion to the theatre 
has only clarified and intensified my 
own conviction on the subject—it 
must be clear that one of the still sur- 


viving manifestations of living drama, 


the community theatre, deserves en- 
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couragement and support. It is true 
that much silly vanity, frivolity, and 
egotistic pettiness characterize some of 
these contemporary efforts. Neverthe- 
less, if only in a lowly and sometimes 
even debased form, the community 
theatre is helping to keep the actor’s 
art alive. Then—another reason for 
training in colleges—most of the com- 
munity theatres employ professional 
directors and technicians, and there is 
a definite 
flourishing of them towards the ad- 
dition of paid actors for the principal 
roles. This trend again brings us back 
to the present day need for dramatic 
training. It is urgently hoped that dra- 


trend among the more 


matic courses in schools and colleges 
will be extended and maintained at 
the highest possible standard of ar- 
tistry. 














“Why Junior College Terminal Education?” 
-In Japanese 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


WHILE I was in Japan from 1947 to 
1951 as Adviser on Higher t.ducation 
on the staff of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, I dis- 
tributed to Japanese educators and in- 
stitutions 50 sets of the four volumes 
of the Mono- 
graphs published by the American As- 


Terminal Education 
sociation of Junior Colleges in 1941 
and 1942. ‘These had been generously 
contributed to the cause of Japanese 
education by the Association. 

One of these sets I gave to Mr. Akira 
Watanabe, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Hiroshima University. He 
read them appreciatively and expressed 
an earnest desire to translate one of 
them Why Junior College Terminal 
Education? into Japanese because the 
organization of almost 200 junior col- 
leges in the country has stimulated 
much interest. I encouraged him to do 
this, since many of the educators in 
Japan, especially in the junior college 
field, did not read English readily and 
because 50 sets were a scanty supply 
indeed for a nation with more than half 
the population of the United States. I 


gave him a little assistance at times 
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WALTER CROSBY EELLS, a distinguished 
educator now retired, formerly was Adviser 
on Higher Education, Tokyo, Japan. His 
latest book, Communism Education in Asia, 
Africa, and the Far Pacific, was published 
last July. Dr. Eells is the author of numerous 








books and of several hundred published arti- 
cles. He was also formerly secretary of the 


American Association of Junior Colleges. 





with some of the terms which needed 
further elucidation. 

While he was working on the book, 
Professor Watanabe wrote me, in part, 


as f Tc WS: 


Full two months have passed since I 
saw you last on April 14th at your office 
in Kadio Tokyo Building. I am sure that 
you are enjoying the excellent health as 
usual, though you are occupied with lots 
of business concerned. Being en- 
couraged and stimulated by your good 
example shown in the work, I am con- 
tinuing reading your book Why Junior 
College Terminal Education? given to 
me the other day. The more I read the 
book, the more I feel the interest in it. 
The American Education Books have 
come quite familiar with me now and I 
can read them with far less difficulties 
than before. This is entirely thanks to 
your generosity, sincerity, and valuable 
suggestions given to me so far. On June 


7th I could visit Hiroshima CIE Library 
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where I read the Junior College Journal, 
published by your Association. The most 
impressive and instructive essay of all 
was for me “Program of Junior College 
Teacher.” Anyhow I have come to feel 
particular interest in the field now. 
When the translation completed, I am 
sure that the book is to contribute much 
toward the sound development of junior 
colleges in Japan. The entrance exami- 
nation of our Hiroshima University is to 
be commenced from tomorrow. When it 
is over, I should like to go up to Tokyo 
to see you for the valuable suggestions 
and advices for the book. 


A short time before I left Japan I 
received another letter from Professor 
Watanabe which read, in part, as fol- 


lows: 


It is my great joy and pride to have 
been given your warm hearted sug- 
gestions and help in translating Why 
Junior College Terminal Education? 
The Tokyo publisher “Meguro Book 
Store” agreed with us in publishing the 
book for the desirable developments of 
the junior college education in this coun- 
try. ‘At least 3,000 copies are to be pub- 
lished for the first edition’’—so says the 
publisher. .. . To repay your great favor, 
I am preparing myself for the competent 
professor in every way. I was fortunate 
enough to take part in “Japan Education 
Research Institute” set up in Kyoto Uni- 
versity last week. I am sure your 
helpful service for the college education 
in Japan continue to fruitful results. 


The book was not actually printed 
before I left Japan, but recently there 
came to my desk in Washington, under 
Japanese postmark and stamps, a copy 
of the Japanese edition from Professor 
Watanabe. Naturally I was interested 
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to see how he had handled the transla- 
tion. My own four chapters in the book 
and those by John W. Harbeson, 
Nicholas Ricciardi, William Henry 
Snyder, Edward F. Mason, and 
George F. Zook were translated com- 
pletely, including statistical material, 
diagrams, and graphs. For Chapters 
V, VI, and XI, which gave extracts 
from the judgments of hundreds of 
American educators and laymen on 
various aspects of terminal education, 
the translator made a judicious se- 
lection, but managed to include state- 
ments from more than 350 of these 
men and women for the benefit of his 
Japanese readers. He also translated 
the appendix, “Why Junior College 
Education? Forty Points of View.” 

The Japanese edition makes a sub- 
stantial volume of 336 pages as com- 
pared with the 365 pages of the origi- 
nal American edition. In addition to 
the matter in the original edition, as 
indicated above, the Japanese edition 
contains an “Introduction” by Dr. 
Arata Osada, former president of 
Hiroshima University of Literature 
and Science and Japan’s most distin- 
guished Pestalozzian scholar. 

This “Introduction,” I believe, is of 
sufficient interest to warrant presenting 
a translation of it to American readers. 
Possibly modesty should cause me to 
eliminate some of the too complimen- 
tary references to my own work, but in 
the interests of accuracy I give it here 
in unexpurgated form. I am greatly 
indebted to Mrs. Katsuyo L.'Takeshita, 














1gO 


of the Japanese Section of the Library 
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of Congress, for the following English 
translation : 


The carried 
throughout our entire educational sys- 
tem in the post war period came to a 
first stage of completion with the initia- 
tion of the junior college system in our 
country. Looked at in the light of our 
aims and of actual prevailing conditions, 
however, the operation and the content 
of the new educational set-up are prob- 
lems still left to us to work out, especially 
when we consider junior colleges which 
have aspects so dissimilar to those of our 
traditional universities. 


successive reforms out 


Junior colleges are colleges for the 
people; they are colleges to be estab- 
lished in local areas; and they are col- 
ieges which permit the completion of 
education in a shorter period of time. 
They shoulder the important mission of 
putting into practice the aim of democ- 
ratizing education. However, studies in 
this field are practically nil in our edu- 
cational circles and materials on the sub- 
ject are extremely scarce. 

In the light of these circumstances, it 
must be said that the translation by 
Akira Watanabe under the title Junzor 
College Treatise of an important volume 
on American junior colleges, upon which 
we can believe that our own short term 
colleges were patterned, is of profound 
significance. 

As 1s Walte: 
Crosby Eells was advisor on higher edu- 
cation to CIE (Civil Information and 
Education Section) who played an im- 
portant role in the Japanese educational 
reforms. Previous to this service in Ja- 
pan, Dr. Eells had won wide renown in 
America as one of the foremost authori- 
ties in the field of the study of junior 
colleges. 


widely known. Dr 
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Not only does this work embrace the 
studies made by Dr. Eells from the stand- 
points of theory, practice, and statistical 
surveys but it also brings together studies 
by many other authorities on the sub- 
ject. Moreover the “Forty Points of 
View” that are given in the Appendix 
will undoubtedly offer many valuable 
suggestions in the operation of our own 
junior colleges. 

Jt is quite clear as to the significance 
of this work to the students and others 
connected with the work of education. 

The translator, Akira Watanabe, was 
a student of mine in the Department of 
Education of The Hiroshima University 
of Literature and Sciences and was an 
especially earnest student of languages. 
As Mr. Watanabe, previous to undertak- 
ing this work, translated the Report of 
the United States Education Mission to 
Japan and also worked at the CIE before 
assuming his present post at Hiroshima 
University it is evident that he is emi- 
nently qualified for this task. 

Furthermore, in 1950, Mr. Watanabe 
was the recipient of the Science Research 
Award of the Ministry of Education 
which enabled him to undertake the 
translation of this work as a part of his 
overall study of the educational structure 
of the junior college for our country. I 
feel sure that the resulting work will 
satisfy the expectations of those who 
have an interest in this subject. 

Not only will this work be of inesti- 
mable value to the administrators and 
instr.ctors in the junior colleges of our 
couniry, but it should be of great aid 
also to those who will be studying in 
these institutions. We feel sure that it 
will contribute greatly to the healthy 
development of the junior colleges now 
appearing for the first time in our 
country. 








The Section in a General Education Program 


G. NORMAN EDDY 


A SECTION may be defined as a small 
group of students formally organized 
by a college administration for the 
purpose of academic instruction and 
discussion under faculty leadership. 
In contrast to the somewhat author- 
itarian character of the large lecture, 
the section provides an atmosphere of 
freedom and permissiveness which 
allows for self expression and intel- 
lectual participation. The section is 
therefore a valuable pedagogical de- 
vice to develop not only intellectual 
capacities but also skills in democratic 
participation. Since 1946, when the 
College of General Education was 
organized at Boston University, a good 
many section methods have been used. 
This paper will describe those which 
have characterized the work of the 
Department of Human Relations. 
The College offers an Associate in 
Arts degree upon the successful com- 
pletion of a two-year course given in 
the Freshman and Sophomore vears. 
All students take the same prescribed 
core program. There are five depart- 
ments of the College —English and 
Humanities, Guidance, Science and 
the Social Sciences, the latter being 
divided into the Departments of Po- 
litical Re- 


and Human 


Economy 





Chairman of the Department of Human 
Relations in the College of General Educa- 
tion, Boston University, G. NORMAN EDDY 
has co-authored the chapter, “The Social 
Sciences in a General Education Program 
at Boston University,” which appeared in 
the book, Social Science in General Educa- 
tion, edited by Earl J. McGrath. Dr. Eddy 


has also written for the Harvard Education 








Review. 
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lations. The work of the Human Re- 
lations Department offers the student 
a knowledge of himself and the society 
in which he lives. The first year pre- 
sents an elementary analysis of per- 
sonality, while the second is concerned 
with an institutional approach to 
Western society. The complete course 
discusses the larger aspects of man’s 
relation to other men, and introduces 
one to the origin and character of the 
problems facing man in the twentieth 
century. It attempts to arouse interest 
in the fundamental human and social 
problems which demand the attention 
of informed and intelligent people 
everywhere, and to give knowledge 
which will assist in living a satisfying 
life as a member of a democratic 
family, community, and society. The 
subject, in short, is oriented towards 
the development of informed and re- 


sponsible citizenship. 
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The college is particularly fortunate 
in having a _ building which was 
planned and re-modeled for its needs. 
Most of the section work, for example, 
is carried on in rooms which have 
been constructed and arranged with 
the discussion method in mind. The 
principal feature of each is a large 
table surrounded by chairs. Since 
there is no podium or desk to create 
an authoritarian atmosphere or to 
separate the instructor from others, he 
assumes the role of a_ participant. 
Available for use are various types of 
projectors, record-players, tape-re- 
cording apparatus, and other visual 


and intellectual aids. 


The course in Human Relations is 
presented four times a week. In two 
of the periods the students come to- 
gether as a body for a lecture; in the 
others they meet in small groups for 
section work. Opinions differ as to the 
ideal size for the section. Although it 
may depend upon the character of the 
students themselves, it has been the 
experience of the department that the 
effectiveness of the section varies in- 
versely with the size of the section. 
‘Twenty-five seems to be the maximum 
which 


handle social science topics. Sections 


number can_ satisfactorily 
also differ according to the mental 
ability and maturity of the members. 
Those in Human Relations are made 
up of an unselected group of students, 
each section presenting its own pe- 
culiar type of challenge to the in- 


structor. 
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The importance of the section in the 
educational growth of the student de- 
pends to a high degree upon the tech- 
niques which are used to present the 
materials of the course. In an effort 
to find the most adequate approach, 
the Human Relations Department has 
assumed an experimental attitude of 
elasticity and objectivity. Among the 
which 


satisfactory are those employing vis- 


methods have been found 
ual-aid materials, those capitalizing 
on various electro-mechanical facili- 
ties and those emphasizing certain 
aspects of the techniques of group- 
dynamics. 

I] 

The types of visual aid apparatus 
which are available today include the 
delineascope, the slide, the film-strip 
and the motion picture projectors. 
Each one of these has a definite use 
and may be superior to the others 
under certain circumstances. The de- 
lineascope, with its ability to project 
opaque objects, has the advantage of 
making immediately available current 
materials from the press or periodical. 
In section work the timeliness of a 
picture may be of utmost importance. 
Because the process of making a lan- 
tern-slide is time-consuming as well 
as costly and also because many valu- 
able materials are not suitable for 
slides, the delineascope is an excellent 
resource. In the study of contem- 
porary cultures, the Human Relations 
Department has found that the de- 


lineascope projection of photographs 
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from current illustrated magazines is 
telling. The chance that these have 
been seen previously by the student 
that they take added sig- 


nificance in another context. Here the 


means 


materials are of worth, not because of 
their finished projective quality, but 
because of the advantage of spon- 
taneous presentation. Because of their 
importance as educational tools, the 
department keeps a file of such ma- 
terials for section use. 

The delineascope, however, has its 
limitations. For a subject which can 
be prepared well in advance, there is 
no substitute for the lantern-slide. 
Here one may project a carefully se- 
lected and finished photograph, the 
result of exacting research and 
thought. One may purchase profes- 
sionally prepared slides on almost 
every subject, and several of them fill 
a very real need in many sections. 
However, a slide is frequently of its 
greatest merit when it deals with a 
subject that is local as well as con- 
temporary; a picture of something in 
ones city or community stimulates 
curiosity and creates discussion. In an- 
ticipating the presentation of its ma- 
terial on religion as a social institution, 
for example, the Human Relations 
Department had photographs taken 
of a large variety of local places of 
public worship. Slides prepared from 
these seemed to provide a rather de- 
tailed 


ligious expression in a metropolitan 


and vivid panorama of re- 


area. While slides do not serve as a 
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substitute for a field trip, the photo- 
graph may take a name from a text 
or lecture and visualize it for the 
student. 


Commercially prepared film strips 
have also been used in the section. 
These strips of film contain a number 
of pictures on a given subject or- 
ganized into a coherent whole by a 
printed preface, a running commen- 
tary, and a conclusion. They may be 
procured from a number of sources 
on a wide variety of subjects.* Some 
of those which have been employed 
in the Human Relations sections have 
been on subjects which ranged all the 
way from prehistory to modern social 
problems. One of the most satisfactory 
of those dealing with the contern- 
porary social scene is available through 
the New York Times and contains not 
only pictures but charts and graphs 
and is supplemented by a handbook 
for the instructor. The greatest ad- 
vantages of the film strip are that it 
is compact, it requires the simplest 
tvpe of projector, and it may be op- 
erated in a leisurely fashion by the 
instructor himself. As the discussion 
dictates, the materials may be turned 


forward, backward, or placed in a 


* Among the better known publishers of 
film 
Philadelphia; Curriculum Films, Inc., New 
York; Life Filmstrips, New York; Film Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York; Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, New York; McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, New York. 


strips are the University Museum, 
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fixed position for special observation, 
simply by manipulating a small knob 
on the projector. 
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The use of the 16 mm. motion pic- 
ture as a teaching aid is widely ac- 
cepted in educational _insti- 
tutions. The film is of greatest worth, 
however, only when it is very carefully 
selected. At the College of General 
Education, scores of hours have been 
spent by the Human Relations staff 
over a period of years simply in pre- 
viewing motion pictures. On the basis 
of this study, a list has been compiled 
for use with each unit of the work. 
Many of these films are shown at the 
proper sequence in the course, either 
as a form of extra-curricular activity, 
or during the lecture period. With the 
exception of very short subjects, the 


most 


section is not used for the projection 
of films. Rather, the function of the 
section is to provide the opportunity 
for the critical analysis of a particular 
film in the light of the context of the 
course. [his is done frequently by the 
preparation of a series of pointed 
questions. In some instances these are 
made an intrinsic part of the syllabus, 
and are given to the student in ad- 
vance, so that he may look for focal 
points in the film sequence. These are 
particularly useful in films which are 
of a somewhat technical nature. The 
most valuable educational films for 
section work are those which provide 
a summary which may be projected 
in the section and thus form a basis 
for analysis.* 
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Among the electro-mechanical de- 
vices which are used as excellent sec- 
tion aids are the record-player and the 
tape recorder. ‘The department has 
found that phonograph recordings of 
non-Western music may be of benefit 
in those sections studying the relation- 
ship of culture and perception. Here 
the students are presented recordings 
of Oriental music. They are requested 
to listen objectively and critically in 
order that they may analyze their own 
perceptual responses. As an impetus 
to the discussion such questions as the 
following are given to the section for 
consideration: 

Every member of a cultural group 
assumes that his art or music or any other 
part of his culture complex is directed 
to certain ends which he thinks self- 
evident and in the very nature of art it- 
self. Granting the validity of this propo- 
sition, would you say that your own re- 
action to the Oriental music reflects 
some such limitation in your own percep- 
tion? Would you say that culture is a 
force which puts a perceptual barrier be- 
tween peoples? Is it true that culture 
prevents us from hearing or seeing in the 
same way? What other perceptual bar- 
riers are there which serve to separate 


groups? Do such concepts as time and 
space fall into this category? 





illustrations: The 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films Marriage Series 
(New York: The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
1950); The Feelings of Hostility, 
Mental Mechanisms series, No. 2, produced 
by the National Film Board of Canada for 
the Department of National Health and 
Wealth, 1948. 


* The following are 


pany, 
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Occasional use may be made of 
transcriptions of radio dramas. One 
of the best of these which the Depart- 
ment has used for a number of years 
is a CBS Documentary Unit Pro- 
“Mind in the 
Shadow.’y It is particularly satis- 


duction entitled 


factory in making vivid neurotic and 
psychotic trends in personality as well 
as depicting institutional life in a 
mental hospital. Although any edu- 
cational aids, such as these, have limi- 
tations which any experienced teacher 
can point out, they are valuable be- 
cause of their novelty of presentation, 
their dramatic nature, and their tend- 
ency to stimulate animated discus- 
sion. Coupled with other methods, 
their use is of great worth in making 
for better sections. 

The panel, the socio-drama, and 
the case-method are techniques which 
rely heavily on student cooperation 
and enthusiasm. Of these the panel is 
one of the most popular ways of pre- 
senting a subject today. The lecturer 
is increasingly being supplanted by a 
panel of experts on radio, television, 
This 


technique is useful for section work 


or even on lecture programs. 
also, not only because it gives the 
student training in the organization 
of subject material, but, in addition 
it affords a helpful experience in col- 
lective self expression. The panei may 
be employed successfully in presenting 

+ Written by Arnold Perl, produced and 
directed by Werner Michel, New York: 
Columbia Records, Inc., 1949. 
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the results of field experience or library 
research, and it is particularly suited 
to handling subjects with many facets. 
One of the most stimulating panels 
used by the department is one which 
deals with the problems of world 
population. Here an opportunity 1s 
given for the Malthusian and anti- 
Malthusian positions to be presented. 
It gives a striking instance in which 
members of the panel may draw on 
biology, 
sociology, political science, and even 
religion. The value of this type of 
panel lies in the fact that the student 
has to state a given point of view 
clearly and succinctly in a limited 
amount of time .It differs from the de- 
bate in the fact that arguments are not 
made simply for the sake of winning a 
decision. Perhaps the most profitable 
aspect of the panel is the open forum 
which follows when the entire section 
has the opportunity to express its point 


material from economics, 


of view. 

The panel very logically suggests 
the socio-drama. In this experience 
the students act out a sequence in 
human relations, each assuming the 
role of a character in a drama sug- 
gested by the materials of the course. 
At Boston University it has been found 
that the use of this method may be 
helpful to get students to feel the spirit 
of Plato or to penetrate beneath the 
surface of some contemporary social 
problem, such as “Is Mixed Marriage 
Desirable?” In the first instance, in 


the study of Plato’s Republic, the 
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problem of justice becomes somewhat 
more human and personal when one 
student impersonates Socrates, an- 
other Thrasymachus, a third Glaucon, 
and a fourth a mayor of a modern 
metropolitan community. In the sec- 
ond instance, a problem in marriage 
relations becomes more vivid when the 
characters of marriage counselor, 
clergyman, father, and young couple 
are dramatized. Experience has shown 
that the socio-drama is best when it 
is spontaneous rather than rehearsed. 
A section using this method is seldom 
dull, for even the observers participate 
through the 


efforts of their section mates. 


vicariously dramatic 
At the college some of the best 


sections have employed the case 
method. Perhaps this is because the 
student is challenged to apply his 
knowledge to a concrete problem and 
his interest is thereby quickened. The 
use of this method is of course not 
original with the Boston University 
faculty. Originating in the law schools 
during the last century as a method of 
study, its intellectual father in other 
areas was probably Dr. Wallace B. 
Donham, long-time dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. His students and others 
have taken the method all over the 
country and have applied it in many 
academic fields. 

The case method is_ particularly 
suited to a _ general-education pro- 
gram. [here are many reasons for this. 


Ideas come from the students rather 
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than from the teacher alone. The lat- 
ter may be thought of as an umpire 
rather than a player in the scholarly 
game. The case method is concrete in 
the sense that it is case oriented rather 
than theory centered, the point being 
that theory is valid only if it may be 
used to explain observations. It chal- 
thought by 
student to determine what interpre- 


lenges requiring the 
tations are warranted by the facts pre- 
sented in the case. Although the case 
method has its limitations, through 
class analysis the student gains a per- 
spective on his own __ intellectual 
strengths and weaknesses. In addition, 
he enlarges his experience in demo- 
cratic participation and acquires ad- 
ditional skill in the ability to think on 
his feet. 

In utilizing the case method in the 
section, one finds that a case may be 
completed in one period or it may be 
carried over for several periods de- 
pending upon its challenge to the sec- 
tion. In effect, it requires a certain 
elasticity of program structure if it is 
to be used successfully. One finds that 
the case method proves to be of bene- 
fit, like the socio-drama, not alone be- 
cause of its thought-provoking char- 
acter but because there appear to be 
certain psycho-therapeutic aspects as 
well. The student may project certain 
aspects of his adjustment problems 
upon the case material and thus re- 
veal some of his own biases and preju- 
dices. 


At the College of General Edu- 
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cation case materials have been pre- 
pared by faculty members going into 
the field and collecting concrete data. 
One of the first cases which was used 
at the College involved an incident of 
racial tension in one of the national 
fraternities in a nearby college. The 
story became the object of much dis- 
cussion and attracted considerable in- 
terest among college students. Just 
prior to the lecture on race relations, 
a member of the staff went to the col- 
lege, interviewed key persons on the 
campus, prepared the case, and at the 
proper sequence in the course it was 
presented to the sections for student 
analysis and discussion. 
II] 

Such cases are less difficult to pre- 
pare than some. Because the program 
of the College is organized on an in- 
tegrative pattern® cases which have 
been used often cut across depart- 
mental lines, making for a close re- 
lationship among all courses. These 
that 
problem has ramifications which ex- 


attempt to show every social 
tend far outside one particular field. 
For example, a case involving a local 
industry will serve as an illustration. 
The college community is the home 
port of a large and important fishing 
industry and anything having to do 
with the sea is usually of some interest 

* See G. Norman Eddy, “A Social Science 
Program in General Education” Harvard 
Educational Review, Vol. 23, No. 2. Spring, 
1953. pp. 99-109. 
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to many students. Some years ago a 
strike brought the fishing industry into 
the focus of attention. At that time a 
faculty member went to the scene and 
gathered material on the subject. To 
the students the problem at first 
seemed to be one which was entirely 
But deeper 


analysis in the section room showed 


economic in _ nature. 
that simple answers were not as Satis- 
fying as they originally appeared. By 
virtue of knowledge acquired in other 
courses it became apparent to the 
students that political elements, psy- 
chological pressures, causes related to 
the biology of marine life, and factors 
of cultural habits were all involved in 
the ramifications of this strike. 
Although one would like to draw 
on local and contemporary materials 
frequently, time or money do not al- 
ways permit. The writing of a single 
case mav be a time consuming detail; 
a staff member may not be able to 
gather more than six or ten good cases 
during an academic year, even though 
he devotes full time to the project. 
One cannot always anticipate future 
happenings, and there may not be 
sufficient time available to gather ma- 
terials on a given current event before 
the subject appears in the course out- 
line. To meet some of these problems 
the Human 
occasionally employs case materials 


Relations Department 


from journals or periodical articles. 
Another fruitful variant of the case 

method is the use of materials from 

the press. In the Department it has 
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been found worthwhile systematically 
to cut newspaper articles which may 
be used in the course. These are pasted 
on yellow paper; the source and date 
are indicated, and they are filed in 
an appropriate place ready for use. 
Before conducting a section the in- 
structor may have before him, if he 
so desires, a wealth of current ma- 
terial on the topic for class discus- 
sion. These items may be used in 
many ways. One method which has 
proved fruitful is simply to give each 
student a newspaper item at the be- 
ginning of the hour. The section leader 
introduces the topic of discussion and 
then calls on two or three students to 
give the gist of the point of view ex- 
pressed in their articles. Usually this 
is sufficient to be provocative of 
thought. Before one is conscious of 
what is taking place, students are 
vying with one another for the oppor- 
tunity to speak. One of the assets of 
this type of approach to the section 
lies in the fact that some students who 
are timid in expressing their own 
opinion become so fortified by the 
possession of the newspaper material 
that they lose their feeling of self- 


consciousness. 


IV 


From this analysis of section meth- 
odology, in a single academic depart- 
seem to 


ment, certain observations 


emerge: First, successful work de- 


mands careful planning. No method, 


however excellent in itself. fits into a 
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course sequence without considerable 
effort. Planning is ever more im- 
portant in a program which seeks to 
maintain a non-authoritarian atmos- 
phere. Second, the better section pro- 
grams are those which use a variety of 
methods. Each technique has its own 
peculiar advantages; but if it is con- 
tinued without variation, it loses its 
appeal. Third, the section program 
which gives the largest number of 
students an opportunity to participate 
is the most worthwhile. There are dif- 
ferences of social maturity among 
students. Those who are successful in 
plain recitation may be less effective in 
the socio-drama or in the case-method. 
If a program emphasizes only one ap- 
proach, some will feel a sense of 
inadequacy. Fourth, the type of tech- 
nique which is emphasized should be 
dependent upon the character of the 
student in the section and the subject 
under consideration. Those who do 
not have a mental grasp of a subject 
are not able to manipulate it success- 
fully in discussion. While there is 
much to be said in favor of learning 
by doing, there is no substitute in 
certain areas for pure drill. 


Finally, any discussion of the section 
raises the question of the relative im- 
portance of the section and the lec- 
ture. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that no one method of teaching is en- 
tirely sufficient. There will always be 
a place for the lecture. Everyone has 
felt the satisfaction that comes from 


listening to an able scholar present a 
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carefully prepared discourse. On the 
other hand, the lecture method by it- 
self is not always successful when it is 
used exclusively with Freshmen and 
Sophomores. While not disregarding 
the lecture, the College of General 
Education has tended to place more 
and more emphasis upon section work. 
When organized eight years ago, the 
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ratio of lectures to sections was three 
to one. At present the number of sec- 
tions is doubled. Thus section tech- 


niques increasingly occupy the focus 


of attention. There is a constant chal- 
lenge to introduce new and more 
effective methods and to improve 


those which are now in use. 











Technical Education in the Community College 


NORMAN C. HARRIS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Many junior colleges are at present 
beginning or expanding their technical 
education programs. The discussion to 
follow outlines the progress made in 
this field at Bakersfield College over a 
five-year period. 

The major premise behind the de- 
vclopment to be described is that the 
institution heretofore known as the 
“junior college” is no longer placing 
sole, or even major, emphasis on uni- 
versity preparation, but is evolving into 
a two-year community college sensitive 
to, and serving well, the needs of all the 
youth in its community. 

Certain other premises are adopted 
at the outset, to wit: 


1. The community to be served by 
the college consists of the youth and 
adults from all levels of society whose ef- 
fective participation in the life of the 
community demands further education 
and training. 

2. The economic complex of a com- 
munity is built on certain production and 
service functions. These can be deter- 
mined, and the educational program of 
the college may be planned accordingly. 


3. In a larger sense any community 
is, of course, one with the state and the 
nation. Our country is at present in- 
volved in a “cold war” for its very sur- 
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NORMAN C. HARRIS, who is Coordina- 
tor of Vocational-Technical Education at 
Bakersfield College in Bakersfield, California, 
has had a background balanced between 
teaching and work in his field. He has been 
an Instructor in Physics and Engineering at 
Bakersfield since 1940, is a refrigeration and 
air conditioning engineer and a member of 
the American Society of Refrigeration Engi- 
neers, and also is a Commander, US Navy 
Reserve and Training Officer, Reserve Di- 
vision. He directed the survey and wrote 
the Community Occupational Survey Report, 





a study of occupations in Kern County, and 
is the co-author, with E. M. Hemmerling, of 


Introduction to Applied Physics, which will 
will be published by McGraw-Hill in Janu- 
ary of 1955. 








vival. The community college will be 
aware of that struggle and will play its 
role in girding the nation for the winning 
of it. Our greatest streneth and highest 
hope of ultimate victory lies in the love 
of liberty possessed by every American, 
and the community college must build 
that strength and nurture that hope. A 
secondary source of invincibility hes in 
the technical knowledge and industrial 
skill possessed by many millions of our 
people. Our national survival depends 
on hundreds of thousands of skilled 
workmen and trained technicians, and 
the community college must welcome 
the responsibility of providing vocational 
and technical training. 


II. WHAT IS TECHNICAL EDUCATION? 


If community college education can 
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be classified as to type, aim, or func- 
tion, we might list three categories, 
namely (1) general education, (2) 
university-parallel or pre-professional 
education, and (3) vocational-techni- 
cal education. 

General Education in the junior col- 
lege has been well defined and its 
course well charted by a recent state- 
wide study sponsored jointly by the 
California Junior College Association, 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the American 
Council on Education.’ 

Bird’ defines general education as 
“concerned with the development of 
those powers and those knowledges and 
those attitudes which should be pos- 
sessed by all the citizenry, regardless of 
the occupational group to which each 
belongs.” 

General education has traditionally 
been an important function of the com- 
munity college, and certainly it will 
remain so. 

University-parallel education is part- 
ly general education and partly voca- 
tional education. It is not primarily 
preparation for living, neither is it pri- 
marily preparation for an immediate 
vocation. Actually, it is preparation for 

‘For a report of this two-year study see 
B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in 
Action, American Council on Education. 
Washington, 1952. 

2Grace V. Bird, “General Education in 
Junior Colleges,” California Journal of Sec- 


ondary Education, March, 1947. 
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further learning, and it also continues 
to be an important function of the 
community college. 

V ocational-technical 
education for a specific occupation 
with the thought that employment 
therein lies in the immediate future. 
It is “education for an anticipated 


education 18 


early employment or advancement in 
an occupation, including all aspects of 
technical education which are pro- 
vided in programs offered by junior 
colleges.” Vocational education in- 
cludes agriculture education, business 
education, homemaking education, 
technical education, and trades and 
industries education. 

Technical education is that phase of 
vocational education which prepares 
for jobs in which technical skills related 
to engineering are emphasized. This 
phase of vocational education has been 
in the past somewhat neglected by pub- 
lic junior colleges. Many excellent 
technical institutes, mostly in the East 
and Middle West, have been engaged 
at this level for decades, but it is onlv 
recently that public junior colleges 
have begun to enter the field. 

Graduates of technical curriculums 
‘“‘work as members of an engineering or 
scientific team in research and produc- 
tion planning, and in designing, con- 
structing, and maintaining the mater- 
ials and machines of our mass-produc- 
Approximately two 


tion economy. 


$ Vocational Education in the Junior Coll- 
lege, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, 1949, p. 7. 
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years of post-high school training are 
needed. In addition to basic mathe- 
matics and science they have special- 
ized education in some branch of engi- 
neering or other technical field such as 
electricity or industrial chemistry.’ 

A further clarification of the specific 
area of technical education has evolved 
from the work of the Sub-committee on 
Technical Education of the California 
Committee on Vocational Education 
in the Junior College. This committee 
States: 

Technical education is not a thing apart 
from vocational education. It is 
rather a reference to that part of vo- 
cational education which is concerned 
with preparation for jobs in which both 
manipulative and technical skills are em- 
phasized. It is vocational in nature and 
technical in content, and is designed ta 
prepare persons for, or up-grade them 
in, technical occupations which do not 


require graduation from a four-year 
college.® 


ll. THE NEED FOR TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The need for technicians nationally 
is increasing at a rate far greater than 
are our facilities for training them. 
Three types of technicians—-electronic 
technicians, tool-and-die designers, and 
engineering draftsmen, are on the cur- 

* Employment Outlook for Technicians, 
Bulletin No. 1131, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washine- 
ton, 1953, p. 1. , 

> Technical Education in California Jun- 
tor Colleges, Bureau of Industrial Educa- 
tion, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, 1953, p. 1-2. 
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rent list of critical occupations of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Labora- 
tory technicians of all types, radio and 
television repairmen, surveyors, oper- 
ating engineers, electrical technicians, 
engineering aides, and industrial sales 
engineers are also in short supply over 
most of the nation. A look at the “help 
wanted” classification of any metro- 
politan Sunday newspaper impresses 
one with the job opportunities that 
await young men with technical train- 
ing. 

There seems to be little hope for an 
improvement in the supply of trained 
technicians in the immediate future. 
the 


Labor Statistics indicate that, as a 


Estimates made by Bureau of 
nation, we are facing an even more 
critical shortage of technically trained 
personnel in the years immediately 
ahead. A partial list® of the industries 
in which a serious shortage of tech- 


nicians exists follows: 


Air transportation 

Aircraft manufacturing 

Auto manufacturing 

Industrial chemistry 

Industrial electronics 

Electric power production and dis- 
tribution 

Oil refining 

Petroleum production 

Rail transportation 

Communications equipment manu- 
facturing 

Telegraphaand telephone service 


® Employment Outlook for Technicians, 
Bulletin 1131, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
1953, p. 6. 


? 
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An immediate and continuing ex- 
pansion of training facilities for tech- 
nicians is therefore urgently needed, 
and public junior colleges should plan 
now for active participation in engi- 
neering-technical programs. 


IV. DEVELOPING TECHNICAL 
CURRICULUMS 


Traditionally, Bakersfield College 
has emphasized an excellent program 
In university-parallel education. Our 
sraduates have established enviable 
records at the colleges and universities 
to which they have transferred for 
upper division work. General educa- 
tion, too, has received considerable at- 
tention on our campus and in our 
1946 a 


majors had been 


classrooms. By number of 
“mechanical arts”’ 
developed, and business education cur- 
riculums were well organized, but no 
great progress had been made in tech- 
nical education as it is defined above. 

During the “uneasy peace” which 
was abruptly terminated by the Korean 
War, we had a considerable veteran 
enrollment under P.L. 346 (the G.I. 
Bill). Many of these students found the 
rigorous engineering curriculum of 
physics, chemistry, calculus, statistics, 
and mechanics too difficult for them. 
At the time (1946-1949) we had little 
else to offer them, and many had to 
drop out and find their separate ways 
into non-engineering occupations, 

A study of this problem in 1948 
revealed an urgent need for a technical] 


program, and in that year we began in 
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earnest to plan for the development of 
courses and curriculums in technical 
education. The first step was a com- 
munity occupational survey to deter- 
mine the need for vocational-technical 
education in our own attendance area. 
This survey was conducted during 
1949, 

The survey findings‘ showed a criti- 
cal shortage of technically trained per- 
sonnel in our own community. Specifi- 
cally the occupations of draftsman 
(architectural and industrial), labora- 
tory technician (medical, dental, and 
industrial), surveyor, electrical (and 
electronics ) technician, and sales engi- 
neer were found to occupy an impor- 
tant position in the labor force of 
Bakersfield and Kern County. Em- 
ployers were polled, both by question- 
naire and depth-interview techniques, 
and the 
stressed the definite and continuing 


over-whelming majority 
need for competent employees in tech- 
nical classifications. 

At this point (September, 1951), 
the district superintendent and the col- 
lege president decided to embark on a 
definite program of curriculum build- 
ing in technical education. A Voca- 
tional-Technical Division of the college 
was formulated, and other administra- 
tive changes were accomplished to spur 
the development of technical curricu- 
ulms. The Vocational-Technical D- 

™Norman Harris, Community Occupa- 
tional Survey Report, Kern County Union 
High School and Junior College District, 
Bakersfield, 1950. 
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Vision encompassed four traditional 


departments— Agriculture, Business 


Home Economics, and 
Trades and Industries. A fifth, the En- 


gineering- Technical department, was 


Education, 


created, and its chairman became a key 
member of a technical education cur- 
riculum committee. 

To date (November, 1954) we have 
provided new courses and have ar- 
ranged course patterns for training 
two-year technical men in the follow- 
ing classifications: engineering aide 
(mathematics, surveying), draftsman 
(architectural, industrial, machine), 
laboratory technician (industrial), 
junior sales engineer, electronics tech- 
nician, and petroleum technician. It 1s 
anticipated that this small beginning 
will grow rapidly when we occupy the 
which is now _ being 


new Campus 


planned for Bakersfield College. 


V. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Moving into the area of technical 
training has not been an easily accom- 
plished objective. Traditional junior 
colleges, even those with an expert- 
mentally minded leadership, have not 
found it easy to adopt the community 
college concept which technical train- 
ing implies. Some of our problems are 
discussed herewith. 

Employers of the community, de- 
spite their need for technicians and 
their enthusiasm for our training pro- 
been slow to accord 


gram, have 


6 


status to our technical graduates. 
The larger corporate emplovers are re- 
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luctant to classify junior college grad- 
uates for a higher entry pay scale than 
that provided for high school grad- 
uates. They counter with the propo- 
sition that the junior college grad- 
uate s two years of technical training 
should enable him to advance faster 
on the job. We have found that they 
do indeed advance faster, but this is 
not a satisfactory answer. Two years 
of additional training should pay off 
to some extent at least, on the entry 
job salary. Junior college graduates, 
with two vears of additional ma- 
turity and two vyears of technical 
training, should start at higher pay 
than do high school graduates. This 
lack of “status” is an extremely serious 
problem for all junior college gradu- 
ates and one on which a united attack 
is needed. It is high time that job anal- 
vses be attempted for the jobs in in- 
dustry and business for which junior 
college graduates are especially fitted. 
Job descriptions could then be set up 
in such a way that junior college train- 
ing (both general education and train- 
ing in a specific major ) could be either 
required or strongly recommended. At 
that stage in the proceedings, entry pa\ 
scales should be suggested at a level 
somewhere between those established 
for the four-year college man on the 
one hand and the high school graduate 


on the other. 

Another problem has been that of 
getting a sufficient number of students 
in the technical training program. 


Military draft quotas have been taking 
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many potential technicians away from 
us. The high pay for unskilled work 
characteristic of the past several years 
is another factor which has caused 
many capable young people to termi- 
nate their formal education on gradu- 
ation from high school. 


A final and most significant difficulty 
has been tradition again. Traditionally, 
“going to college” (even junior col- 
lege) has carried the connotation of 
professional preparation, and has been 
interpreted as academic study by the 
young high school graduate and by his 
parents. The idea of “going to college” 
for two years of vocational-technical 
training leading to better job oppor- 
tunities and better citizenship is a new 
concept, and like most new concepts, 
it is being accepted slowly. 

High school counselors and high 
school teachers need to be educated in 
the philosophy and purposes of the 
community college. Parents should 
concern themselves with the oppor- 
tunities the district junior college offers 
their youngsters who are about to grad- 
uate from high school. 

The guidance program of the col- 
lege, too, has an important job to do. 
Measuring aptitudes, interests, and 
personality factors and discussing the 
results with students, may result in the 
discovery of many potential techni- 
cians. Some will come from those who 
want to elect a degree program in 
science or engineering but whose 
mathematics and physics aptitudes pre- 
clude success at the professional level. 
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Others may come from those with prior 
shop experience who show sufficient 
academic aptitude to master trigo- 
nometry and technical physics. College 
guidance officials should be in close 
contact with high school counselors of 
the region so that guidance continuity 
can be maintained. In this manner, 
many potential technicians can be kept 
in school and trained for technical jobs 
in industry. 

Another important step in establish- 
ing a technical training program is to 
provide placement service for the tech- 
nical graduate. We are now in the 
process of reorganizing our placement 
services at Bakersfield College. A cer- 
tificated person with special training in 
personnel work is to be assigned next 
year as Director of Placement. A con- 
siderable segment of this person’s job 
will be connected with placing the 
graduates of our vocational-technical 
program. This office, together with co- 
ordinators in the several major areas of 
instruction, will supervise and improve 
our present work-study programs in 
vocational-technical education, will 
place our technical graduates, and will 
make follow-up studies for purposes of 
evaluation. ' 


VI. FACILITIES PLANNING 


Reference was made above to 
Bakersfield College’s impending move 
to a new and separate campus. A long 
cherished dream is about to become a 
reality as construction is now proceed- 


ing (November, 1954) on the new 
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campus. Community support of the 
local junior college and its program 
was evidenced by a rousing eight-to- 
one vote in passing a bond issue which 
included nearly $9,000,000 for the new 
junior college campus. We expect to 
occupy this campus in September of 
1955. 

Facilities for vocational-technical 
education have been carefully planned. 
Agcriculture Education will have class- 
rooms, a laboratory, a farm mechanics 
shop, a greenhouse-lathhouse combi- 
nation, and a seven-acre experimental 
plot. Business Education has adequate 
facilities for typing, accounting, dupli- 
cating, stenography, office machines, 
secretarial practice, and a distributive 
education laboratory, as well as stand- 
ard classrooms. The Home Economics 
building has been planned to serve as 
a center of women’s education for the 
campus. Trades and Industries Edu- 
cation has been well provided for with 
six basic shops to offer instruction and 
training leading to jobs in the skilled 
trades. 

Technical education cuts across 
many subject matter and departmental 
boundaries. Technicians will study in 
our physics laboratories, in mathe- 
matics classes, and in drafting rooms. 
They will acquire manipulative skills 
in certain of the Trades and Industries 
shops. The key facility, however, which 
we have planned for technical educa- 
tion is an Engineering Test laboratory 
which we have incorporated in the 


engineering wing of the combined 
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Science-Engineering Building. A sketch 
of the Engineering-Test Laboratory 
appears below as an aid in interpreting 
its use in our technical education pro- 
gram. The laboratory is being built 
around six basic engineering-test func- 
tions leading to or closely allied with 
jobs in this community. These are: 


1. An electric power production and 
distribution test Here stu- 
dents of our electrical technology 
program will perform experiments 
and conduct tests which will give 
them practical experience leading 
to jobs as sub-station operators, 
hydro-plant operators, steam plant 
operators, power consultants, and 
linemen. 


unit. 


No 


An industrial engines test unit. A 
dynamometer and other engine 
testing equipment in this unit will 
enable us to give realistic training 
to future operating engineers. The 
power output of industrial engines 
can be fed to the main board of 
the power test unit for tests in a-c 
and study of 
problems associated with small 
power generating units. 


synchronization 


3. An air conditioning and refriger- 
ation test unit. Here students will 
study and test the performance of 
air conditioners, blowers, furnaces, 
control systems, condensing units, 
compressors, cooling towers, duct 
systems, and walk-in boxes. Fu- 
ture operating engineers, sales en- 
gineers, and draftsmen will use 
these facilities to advantage. 

t+. Anurrigation pump test unit. A 15- 
horsepower motor and pump will 
be installed, to pump from a sump, 
with recirculation to the sump. 
Piping, valves, orifices, flow me- 
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ters, and weirs will be arranged so 
that students of farm power and 
agricultural engineering may con- 
duct tests on power input, gallons 
per minute pumped, pump bowl 
arrangements, and simulate pump- 
ing from various depths. 

5. A matertals testing unit. Facilities 
will be provided here for tension, 
compression, and torsion testing; 
hardness testing: and for deter- 
mination of moduli of elasticity, 
smoothness, and similar engineer- 
ing and metallurgical measures. 

6. A preciston measurements labora- 
tory. In this space students will 
learn the use of micrometers, ver- 
nier calipers, gage blocks, com- 
parators, dial indicators, and opti- 
cal flats, and relate their use to 
mass production techniques. 


The Engineering-Test Laboratory 


CeGINGERING - TEST LAB 
25 « SO 
BansasFicio Couecs 


has a three-fold purpose. First, it is the 
key facility on our new campus for 
training technicians. Second, it will be 
used as an advanced training center for 
many of the more capable trades and 
industries and agriculture majors dur- 
ing the last semester of their sophomore 
year. Third, its facilities will be used by 
students in the transfer engineering 
program in order to lend a measure of 
practicality to their rather theoretical 
course of study. Our enthusiasm for 
this laboratory is nearly as great as that 
for the new campus itself. 


VU. FORECAST 


With basic philosophy established, 
curriculum planning well started, and 


facilities under construction. we can 
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now turn our attention to the next 
phase—that of building our instruc- 
tional staff. ‘This is a critical problem, 
and on its solution rests the success of 
all that has gone before. Courses, 
majors, facilities—all are important, 
but they merely pave the way for learn- 
ing, and learning is principally the re- 
sult of good teaching. 

With the planned facilities and with 
the proper additions to our faculty, we 
shall in 1956, be able to offer complete 
and realistic technical training for the 
following job classifications: 


Draftsman (architectural, industrial, 
machine ) 

Electrical technician (electric power, 
industrial ) 

Electronics technician (industrial, ra- 
dio, television ) 

Engineering aide (mathematics, sur- 
veying, metallurgy ) 

Junior agricultural engineer (applica- 
tion, sales ) 

Junior sales engineer (air condition- 

ing, refrigeration, industrial ma- 

chinery, metals, builders’ supplies ) 
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Laboratory technician (industrial, 
medical, dental, manufacturing, 


precision measurement ) 

Petroleum technician (rotary helper, 
gauger, pumper, draftsman, seis- 
mology crewman, refinery tech- 
nician ) 

Stationary (operating) engineer (in- 
ternal combustion engines, refrig- 
eration, air conditioning, heavy in- 
dustrial equipment) 

It will be noted that some technical 


programs of high _ priority else- 


where (é.g., aeronautics technician ) 
have been entirely omitted from our 
planning. [These omissions are inten- 
tional, since our program has been 
planned and is being developed pni- 
marily for job opportunities in this 
locality. 

Placement on the job and mutual 
satisfaction of employer and employee 
constitute the real test of any training 
program. We hope that ours will pass 
this test and that it will fit the major 


‘ 


premise of this article “. . . serving well 


the needs of youth in our community.” 














The Liberal Arts College: 
Its Functions and Responsibilities 


ROBERT C. McCLELLAND 


‘THE VITAL CENTER 

A PRIMITIVE definition states that the 
earliest universities consisted only of 
learned men face to face with groups 
of hearers who wished to learn. Some 
of these “‘wise men” sat beneath bo 
trees in secluded spots in India, retreat- 
ing from the noise and turmoil of 
everyday life. The doctrines of one of 
them in particular were later projected 
into Central Asia, China, Japan, India, 
Malaysia, and westward to the Medi- 
terranean coast, where they are em- 
braced today by more than 150,000,- 
O00 followers. 

Across the mountains to the north, 
another thinker eventually became 
weary of society, as the legend declares, 
and determined to withdraw to the 
mountains so that he might end his 
days in quiet meditation. However, his 
little book of 5000 verses remains as 
one of the most challenging volumes to 
thought, 


while priests later based on his theses 


students of philosophical 
a religion which persists today, 2500 
years after its central figure paused at 
the instance of a nameless gatekeeper, 
and tarried long enough to write his 


book. 





ROBERT C. McCLELLAND, Professor of 
History and Supervisor of the Evening Col- 
lege, the College of William and Mary in 
Norfolk, Virginia, has studied widely in the 
fields of the Classics, English, and history. 
His doctor's degree in history was obtained 
from West Virginia University. 





In the west, an obscure Galilean, 
refusing to confine himself to the law 
and tribal lore of his people, taught a 
new doctrine of universality, choosing 
for his students all who would linger to 
hear him in the streets, in private 
homes, or on the mountainside. He 
paid the supreme penalty for espousing 
unorthodox views, but some of those 
who had “ears to hear” made his name 
one of the greatest in the Occident. 

Kindred spirits in the great proces- 
sion of teachers extended the tradition 
to the Academy, the Lyceum, the me- 
dieval cathedrals, and finally into or- 
Ox- 


ford, Prague, Cracow, Upsala, and 


ganized universities—in Paris, 


Padua. Later courageous souls in- 


stalled themselves in a frontier town 
near America’s “stern and_= rock- 
bound” northern coast, and in another 


village far to the south, where savages 
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yet contested the European challenge 
to their domain. 

These great teachers of past cen- 
turies had a number of points in com- 
mon: pioneering spirit, intellectual in- 
dependence, confidence in the validity 
of a mission, and the concept of a defi- 
nite purpose. Gautama, the new light 
of India, sought a system of ethics 
which would free mankind from op- 
pression of poverty and inflexible tra- 
dition. Lao-Tse, the “Old Teacher” 
across the Himalayas, conceived ad- 
justment to “The Way” as an effective 
antidote for the fevered feudalism of 
his day, a remedy which his younger 
contemporary, Kung Fu ‘Tse, sought 
to compound through the restoration 
of good manners and a revived respect 
for the distilled wisdom inherent in 
national tradition. 

In Palestine, the new prophet pro- 
claimed the dignity of mankind, the 
potential worth of the individual, and 
the possibility of a new life attained 
through the development of a loftier, 
cleaner spirit. The Academy, the Ly- 
ceum, and the Gardens of Epicurus 
were dedicated to the pursuit of true 
knowledge; and later centers, to the 
promotion of learning and its establish- 
ment as a focus of national life. The 
enrobed dons in the Land of the Virgin 
Queen were first appointed to teach 
theology, but were within a century 
commissioned to teach law, languages, 
the sciences, and other humanities. 

By the eighteenth century A.D. the 


university had developed considerable 
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complexity. The professor had removed 
from his retreat beneath the bo tree to 
join his fellows in buildings of brick 
and stone. His few students were joined 
by many of their kind who were no 
longer unanimous in defining their 
meaning of “education” or in clarify- 
ing their purpose in acquiring it. Diver- 
sified needs and aims made necessary 
university presidents, boards, deans, 
and, ultimately, “public relations” 
agents. 

Since society as a whole had also be- 
come cognizant of the great potential 
of the university or college, new prob- 
lems inevitably were raised: the limits 
of academic freedom, the relative inter- 
est of society and the individual in the 
end result, the value of “practical” 
training as compared with the general 
the 
merits) of co-education, the place of 


‘liberal arts’, merits (and de- 
religion in the curriculum, and the 
vexing question of racial equality and 
nondiscrimination. 

By the end of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, nearly three cen- 
turies after the first academic stones 
were laid in Cambridge, circumstances 
and points of view had increased in 
complexity, at times, it seemed, to the 
point of obscurity. The dons yet ex- 
pounded their lectures, it is true, in 
buildings of brick and stone, now rein- 
forced with heavy steel girders, but 
they taught against a back-drop of vast 
stadiums of equally durable materials, 
where as many as 100,000 pec ple could 


gather on crisp autumn afternoons to 
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fierce battles between chosen 
groups of America’s sturdiest young 
men. It is reported that one of these 
teams of “students” traveled 11,000 


miles in a single season, demonstrating 


view 


its superiority to all worthy challengers. 
The don’s salary often shrank to insig- 
nificance as compared with that of a 
successful coach, and schools were 
commonly better known for their ath- 
letic prowess than for their academic 
achievements. ‘Then arose the embar- 
rassing questions of academic stand- 
ards for the chosen warriors, entrance 
qualifications, amateur status, and sub- 
sidies. Conferences and purity codes 
had little effect against the determined 
efforts of enthusiastic alumni and other 
“loyal” supporters. 

The earlier local social groups blos- 
somed into national fraternities, and 
the unpretentious week-end dance was 
replaced whenever possible by a gor- 
geous spectacle graced by a band of 
national reputation. The coon-skin 
coat became the symbol of affluence on 
campuses where the standard classical 
curriculum almost vanished before the 
popularity of “practical” subjects. The 
monotonous current of academic life 
was relieved by the visits of dignitaries 
from outer political, scientific, and 
literary worlds. Campus cliques af- 
forded opportunity for training in the 
latest political chicanery. 

In the meanwhile, deans and dons 
became increasingly perplexed by an 
age in which their original purpose 


seemed doomed to comparative ob- 


2iI 


livion, and it became increasingly difh- 
cult to maintain respectable academic 
standards. Compressed personally be- 
tween the Scylla of low salaries and the 
Charybdis of heavy taxes and fantastic 
prices, they viewed with professional 
disquietude the toward 
“cheaper” degrees and generally di- 
Sometimes 


tendency 


luted academic criteria. 
they felt overwhelmed at the deluge of 
applicants who knocked at the doors, 
and compared the abstract ideal of 
quality with the immediately concrete 
demands of numbers. No longer speak- 
ing to bands of a dozen or two, like 
his early predecessors, the instructor 
frequently addressed groups of many 
dozens, even hundreds, through micro- 
phones. The student was reduced to a 
person sitting in a numbered seat. The 
personal element tended to disappear 
before assembly-line methods. 

Yet despite all change the American 
professor has remained basically loyal 
to his tradition, worthy of the mantle 
of Gamaliel, Quintilian, Albert, and 
Abelard. Often reduced to an obscure 
factor in the maze of buildings, sta- 
diums, fraternity houses, and labora- 
tories, he and the class before him form 
the indispensable core of the institu- 
tion. Only in the light of this two-fold 
nucleus can the essential functions and 
responsibilities of the organism called 
the university be examined. The man 
beneath the bo tree has not been re- 
placed, however much the needs, real 
and imagined, of his hearers have been 


conditioned by a kaleidoscopic modern 
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age. Only by using him and his pupils 
as a point of departure can the observer 
determine the ultimate purpose of the 
college or university. 


ACADEMIC REFLECTIONS 


For purposes arbitrarily set for the 
present examination, it is convenient to 
project the following basic assump- 
tions: First, that the man in the class- 
room and the men and women whom 
he teaches are the core of the university 
or college; and that all other things and 
institutions of the campus are adjuncts, 
trappings, or through 
which or by which the academic proc- 
cess 1s effected. Second, that the tran- 
scendent function and responsibility of 


instruments 


the institution is to provide, examine, 
and instill a body of fact, theory, and 
assumption of such nature that the 
student will be enabled to reach and 
develop mature, independent, and 
valid judgments and decisions for him- 
self. Third, that the process of teaching 
and learning is not static but evolution- 
ary. Both teacher and learner,—and 
the administrators behind them,—can 
perform their true mission only if they 
conceive tradition as a vantage point in 
evaluating experience, serving as the 
intellectual leaders of society, a decade 
or more ahead rather than behind the 
current of national and community 
life. The assumption of these responsi- 
bilities must inescapably entail long 
reflection and patient study, tolerance 


and courage in the face of new ideas 


and challenges, and a tireless devotion 
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to the pursuit of truth, so that scholar 
and layman alike may arrive as closely 
as possible to what is true for them, 
holding to that which is permanent, 
within their concepts, yet adjusting 
themselves to the constant potential of 
flux. 

Assuming the relative validity of the 
foregoing propositions, one can profit- 
ably survey the American university or 
college within the framework of the 
national experience of the past three 
decades. Historians of a future age, as 
some even today are inclined, will 
probably emphasize the importance of 
World War I as a climactic era in the 
evolution of the greatest modern ex- 
ponent of democratic, capitalistic re- 
publicanism. In the three succeeding 
decades, the American people emerged 
from the position of debtor to that of 
international creditor. They rejected 
the League of Nations in 1920, but 
became the foremost proponents of its 
successor. Having fought in one titanic 
conflict in order to end all wars and to 
assure the democratic principle among 
nations, they yet participated in an 
even greater carnage, the results of 
which proved more frustrating and 
baffling than those of the 1920's. 


Within those 
fleets moved from the Atlantic and 


decades, American 
Pacific coasts to stations in the North 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and _ the 
Orient. The national colors were raised 
over barracks and air fields in Green- 
land, Iceland, Germany, Morocco, and 


Japan. In the eight years following 
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the surrender of two major enemies, 
the national treasury dispensed to 
foreign governments and peoples the 
astronomic sum of $40,000,000,000 
in credits, loans, and outright gifts. 
The American government, having 
emerged from its diplomatic chrysalis 
of the 1920's, now woos its allies and 
former enemies, seeking common 
action against an “‘associate” of World 
War II. The primitive aircraft and 
shells of 1918, destructive as the latter 
were, have been replaced by the jet 
plane and the atomic bomb, with even 
more devastating weapons on the im- 
mediate horizon. 

in American domestic affairs has 
fallen the impact of changing political, 
social, and economic thought. The in- 
flated years after 1919 ended in the 
crushing debacle of a stubborn depres- 
sion, which was in turn succeeded by a 
decade of governmental experiment. 
The imminent exhaustion of the Mes- 
sabi Range and other deposits forced 
steel manufacturers to seek new sources 
of ore in Labrador, Venezuela, and 
Brazil. Fleets of oil tankers transported 
their cargoes from the Near East, the 
Carribean Islands, and Spanish Amer- 
ica. Imports of lead, tin, copper, and 
zinc attested to the limits of production 
within national borders, as dust storms, 
polluted streams, and waning forests 
betrayed the huge and unwise con- 
sumption of resources of land and 
water. It is new and shocking to realize 
that the continent is not inexhaustible. 

New in American life also are the 
the 


admonitions regarding 


official 
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necessity of a huge defense program, 
the dangers of espionage and infiltra- 
tion, and the persistent purpose to 
present a united front both at home 
and abroad. These factors arise from 
one dominant circumstance, entirely 
foreign to the American of 1925: there 
are today onlv two really solvent major 
powers, and the world is divided, in 
great or small degree, between them. 
The clash between the two ‘Titans 
threatens to endure long; the idealogi- 
cal division between East and West, to 
become a chronic threat. 

But these matters are not by any 
means the whole of the series. ‘To them 
are added the changing attitudes to- 
ward the relation of state and indi- 
vidual which are reflected in social 
security, pensions, subsidies, labor rela- 
tions, unemployment insurance, guar- 
anteed wage, excessive taxation, and 
monopolies. Indeed, the individual 
often feels himself appreciably reduced 
in stature by the maze of imposts, regu- 
lations, reports, and restrictions. He 
begins to learn that the preservation of 
the liberty of movement may be quite 
as difficult as the original acquisition of 
freedom. Perhaps he will be forced to 
conclude ultimately that education 
must be directed not only toward ac- 
quiring the skills necessary to make a 


living, but even more toward pveserv- 


ing the opportunity to pursue his 


career in a free society. He may find 
himself facing the possibility that he 
will be reduced to impotence by be- 


hemoths of his own creation. 
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PROJECTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
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What then is the place of the dean 
and the don, the president and the tyro 
instructor, amidst the intricacies of the 
present dynamic age? What are their 
functions and responsibilities? First of 
all, their real position as investigators 
and propagators of the truth has not 
been changed. It devolves upon them 
still to examine fearlessly the basis of 
human problems and to aid in seeking 
the understanding and solution of 
them. They must maintain their dig- 
nity and integrity as one of the prime 
intellectual forces of society. They must 
maintain standards worthy of the tra- 
dition of tens of centuries, as faithful 
to Academus as is the physician to Hip- 
pocrates; adhering to the old, but tol- 
erant of the new. 

More specifically, the college of the 
future will perhaps be called upon to 
probe more deeply the forces and 
meaning of American history, enlarged 
by an earlier introduction to diplomacy 
and international relations. Compara- 
tive religion and philosophy will no 
doubt prove of greater significance 
than before. The average American 
graduate in liberal arts will profitably 
learn to speak at least one foreign lan- 
guage, if only at the simplest level. A 
wider perspective in geography, eco- 
nomics, government, psychology, and 
comparative literature may prove ad- 
visable. The embrvo scientist, if con- 
scientious, will pursue his mission only 


within the limits of human obligation, 
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sharing responsibility for the result as 
well as for the thing created. 


‘But the schools have already been 
engaged with these,” it may be said. 
It is true, they have been so engaged; 
but the circumstances of national life 
have changed much more rapidly than 
has the psychological approach to 
them. Much adaptation has been 
effected, but in general the entering 
freshman does not come from a society 
which has adjusted itself to the vast 
changes and needs of the past three 
which his 


emerged from comparative isolation to 


decades, in nation has 
a front-line position on the world’s 
stage. Whereas in 1925, the govern- 
ment was alarmed at a debt of less than 
thirty billions of dollars, administrators 
and taxpayers are required today to 
finance a burden ten times as great. 
The freshman of the 1920's could ex- 
pect to enter college with a clear pros- 


pect, to complete four to six years of 


training, and to proceed directly with 
his career. Today he faces military serv- 
ice and other obstacles which may 
interrupt or divert the course of his 
entire life. These ideas are a part of the 
background of any class, and the ad- 
ministrator and teacher must continue 
to adapt themselves to the altered psy- 
chological atmosphere. The challenge 
is great, but equally great is the oppor- 
tunity for leadership and accomplish- 
ment. 

However, the university or the col- 
lege can perform its functions only as a 


part and as an instrument of the com- 
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munity or area which it serves. Logic- 
ally, then, the state and municipality 
share all responsibilities: the necessity 
of providing sufficient buildings and 
equipment to meet the needs of young 
Americans knocking at the door with 
greater insistence and in greater num- 
bers; the provision of more thorough 
basic disciplines for those who aspire to 
higher education ; the appropriation of 
more substantial support to those who 
are immediately charged with the proc- 
esses of advanced training. ‘These 
efforts and investments yield dividends 
in geometrical ratio. 

What, finally, has become of the 
man, the person, beneath the bo tree, 
the wandering philosopher or the ob- 
scure scholar with whom this examina- 
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tion began? He has changed little ex- 
cept in dress and outward circum- 
stance. He is not often found on the 
seashore or in secluded gardens; rather, 
he and his band of learners enjoy mas- 
sive, well-appointed buildings, libraries 
of countless books, and the multiplied 
facilities of applied science. But his 
mission, and theirs, remains substan- 
tially the same: to investigate, to think, 
to instruct, and to learn, providing the 
indispensable source of basic training 
for other professions—medicine, law, 
engineering, journalism. The class- 
room remains the “vital center’ of the 
institution and a prime focus for the 
national structure, little changed, in 
essence, by the complex world just out- 
side its walls. 











A Great Books Program 


W. R. THOMPSON 


‘ADULT EDUCATION, pertaining to the 
junior college, frequently conjures up 
visions of grownups in evening class- 
rooms obtaining the formal education 
which in a more normal course of 
events would have been obtained years 
earlier. Or perhaps men and women 
are envisioned working at the acquisi- 
tion of vocational skills like typing and 
welding. Both variations of the vision 
so conjured are warrantable, of 
course; in fact, from the standpoint of 
sheer financial necessity, both are 
most essential. But the junior college 
which aspires through maximum ser- 
vice to attain its legitimate position 
as the heart of its community must 
conceive of adult education in broader 
terms. 

There are many means by which a 
junior college can transcend its purely 
formal functions and lend itself to the 
cultural development of the com- 
One method, 


through the formation of discussion 


munity as a_ whole. 
groups, was successfully Worked out 
at Howard County Junior College, 
where a Great Books Discussion Group 
was formed. 

The Great Books Foundation was 
incorporated in Chicago as a non- 
profit organization in 1947, with only 
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zealous 


a handful of its ad- 


vocates foreseeing the phenomenal 


more 


success with which it met from the 
date of its inception. Today it has 
nearly 18,000 
throughout the whole of the United 
States and parts of Canada. They 


members | scattered 


meet in groups of 20 to 30 people to 
discuss books written by authors as 
widely scattered in time and locale as 
Plato, 


books as old as the Bible. as new as 


Shakespeare, and Einstein, 
Freud. 
The 


Great Books is one currently meeting 


philosophy underlying the 
with hearty endorsement from major 
industrialists and professional leaders 
who feel that our technocracy has bred 
over-specialization to the extent that 
replacements for top-brass are be- 
coming increasingly difficult to obtain. 
‘These that tech- 
nicians, regardless of their individual 


industrialists fee’ 


brilliance in narrow areas, are in- 
capable of moving forward with the 
complex industrial undertakings of 
our time unless they broaden their 


horizons. Too early specialization has 
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robbed the technician of the oppor- 
tunity of living vicariously the intel- 
lectual adventures found only in 
documents humaine. And it is only 
by transcending his own limited ex- 
perience that he will ever be able to 
grasp and synthesize parts into wholes. 
To imply, however, that the Great 
Books Program is aimed simply at 
training people to build bigger and 
better gadgets is to misrepresent and 
undersell a well-conceived experiment 
in adult education. 

Certain well-defined premises un- 
dergird the Great Books idea. The 
first is that there are books dealing 
with basic problems as current and 
important today as when they were 
written: the problems of justice, hap- 
piness, immortality, government, and 
the nature of man. Equally important 
is the premise that education doesn't 
end with high school or college; edu- 
cation is a life-long process. Great 
Books aims at accomplishing what 
Life magazine termed ‘a revolution 

(whose) results should be an 
America better fitted to live with it- 
self and the world.” 


In actual practice Great Books pre- 


sents to its participants, many of. 


whom are highly specialized profes- 
people, a 


knowledge. Or to be more accurate, 


sional common core of 
it provides them with the liberal edu- 
cation of which they were too early 
deprived by their specialized studies. 


Thus the engineer meets the lawyer 


on ground common to both, and the 
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doctor learns to regard the man across 
the table as something more than a 
mere arterial system to which a wal- 
let is attached. In short, the individual 
participant begins to regard himself 
and others as man qua man. Now all 
of this is not to say that Great Books 
advocates a return to an era of non- 
specialization; it does indicate and 
seeks to reduce the spiritual and in- 
tellectual vacuum which is so marked- 
ly a phenomenon of mid-twentieth 
century America. 

Where does the junior college come 
into all of this? Well, the Great Books 
Discussion Program owes its remark- 
able growth during the past few years 
to the efforts of several hundred local 
program sponsors. Most generally the 
community sponsor is a single local 
institution such as the public library, 
school board, college, extension cen- 
ter, legion post, and the like. The com- 
munity college, of course, is peculiarly 
well-adapted for this sort of project. 

The local sponsor’s role is to pub- 
licize, organize, and administer Great 
Books groups in the locality concerned 
in cooperation with the Foundation. 
The intensity of organizational effort 
and the variety of administrative ser- 
vices which the sponsoring organi- 
zation maintains depends on its own 
situation. In some cases the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a single 
group is all the sponsor can under- 
take. The junior college, however, be- 
cause of its immediate facilities and 
the training and availability of its 
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teaching and administrative staffs can 
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sponsor many such groups without 
undue strain. 
With 


initial 


facilities, the 
County 


reference to 
group at Howard 
Junior College first met in the library, 
the heart of the college, and conse- 
quently the place where good public 
relations work might best begin. Later, 
as participants came to know one an- 
other better, the group relaxed into 
shirt-sleeved familiarity and began 
meeting in the Student Union Build- 
ing, at which place the interchange 
of ideas is facilitated by frequent re- 
course to coffee and smoking. 

Unlike the few zealots whose vision 
enabled them to forecast accurately 
the success of Great Books Groups, 
the local sponsors in this particular in- 
stance were pleasantly surprised, not 
only at the high quality which the dis- 
cussions consistently assumed as the 
group met fortnightly, but at the 
warmth and friendliness exhibited by 
people who not long before had been 
strangers with widely varying interests. 
Today the group is a flexible homo- 
geneous instrument which frequently 
flashes humor, occasionally brilliance, 
and always good sense. It has well 
borne out the thesis of the Foun- 
dation that ordinary people can learn 
something by reading, and then get- 
ting together to discuss, in their own 
non-expert terms, selections from the 
classics of our western civilization. 

We have suggested that the junior 
college is well-adapted to the role of 
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local sponsor as much because of the 
training and availability of its staff as 
for its facilities. Each discussion group 
must have a leader or co-leaders. 
Almost any college instructor pos- 
sessed of intellectual curiosity, catho- 
licity of interests, and a rudimentary 
sense of humor is a natural for such a 
post. Not—let it be hastily interjected 
that the demands upon leadership 
are onerous. As a matter of fact, any 
normal group will be found to contain 
a number of participants who are per- 
fectly capable of serving as leaders. 
But from the standpoint of public re- 
lations, it is better that the junior col- 
lege provide leaders as well as physical 
facilities. A little further on a break- 
down of this particular group by oc- 
cupation will reveal why this is so. 
At this point it may be well to dis- 
cuss the Foundation’s role in the pro- 
gram. Lhe Foundation has a three- 
fold task: it defines the reading lists 
and the method of discussion and car- 
ries on a continuous program of ex- 
periment, research, and analysis of all 
aspects of the Great Books activity; it 
seeks out the 


organizations, indi- 


viduals, and institutions which are 
willing to establish and administer 
groups in a particular community; it 
provides a limited number of central 
services to the groups and sponsors. 
Wherever possible, the situation 


being subject to the degree of interest 


in the program and the prospective 
number of groups warranting the ex- 


pense, the Foundation conducts leader 
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training courses in the community. 
Where such services are not available, 
as they were not at HCJC, the Foun- 
self- 


training of leaders. This last is sup- 


dation provides material for 
plemented by the Foundation’s send- 
ing staff members for occasional 
meetings with leaders and/or par- 
ticipants. In addition to all of this, the 
foundation carries on continuous re- 
search and experiments to develop 
ever better training methods. 
Although the HCJC group—owing 
to a peculiar quirk of circumstance 
present at its formation—has but one 
leader, the Foundation urges the em- 
ployment of co-leaders. When the 
next group or groups are formed this 
fall at HCJC, they will be provided 
with co-leaders. In the meantime, to 
compensate for what is admittedly a 
formational flaw, the initial HCJC 
group encourages the drafting of par- 
ticipants to serve as co-leaders for 
meeting to meeting. This is a pro- 
cedure which will be continued in the 
groups which are to follow; for if it 
is true that the ordinary man can learn 
from reading and non-technical dis- 
cussion, it follows that he can serve as 
a discussion leader among his peers. 
It is no merely fortuitous accident that 
group meetings splendidly exemplify 
free democratic processes in action. 
If they did not, then much of the point 
and all of the spontaneity of the group 
would be dissipated. Meetings at 
HCJC have been marked by a liberal 


give and take of ideas involving both 
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free expression and_ courteous 
attention. 

We have remarked that demands 
upon leadership are not stringent. In 
addition to aids, the 


Foundation provides with each assign- 


other leader 


ment a brochure outlining the assigned 
material in question form. Obviously, 
these brochures cannot be used by the 
leader as “ponies.” Nothing could 
kill interest in a group faster than a 
question-answer routine based upon 
canned material which took no ac- 
count of the natural flow of discussion. 
The brochures do serve to saturate the 
leader in his material; he becomes 
familiar with points of significance 
which perhaps did not impress him as 
such when he first studied the assign- 
ment, But even so, as anyone who has 
ever conducted such meetings can 
testify, the course which an evening's 
discussion will follow is highly un- 
predictable. 

The leader can arrive at a meeting 
with certain well-defined major points 
in mind, to a certain extent he can 
channel discussion along pre-con- 
ceived lines, and indeed he must be 
alert to ward off digressions which 
could lead to purposeless “bull ses- 
sions’; but he has no crystal ball 


method of determining how par- 


ticipants will respond to one another s 
ideas, and hence—once the discussion 
has been opened—the office de- 
volved upon him as leader becomes 


more accurately that of moderator. 


And this, of course is as it should be. 
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The more nearly the leader’s office 
approximates that of a spare wheel, 


the more nearly is the group approxi- 
mating the ideal situation for which 
it was set up. For the leader is no 
teacher; the great books do the teach- 
ing. The leader answers no questions; 
he only asks them. 

So far, as we have shown, the local 
sponsor (in our situation the junior 
college) has provided the group with 
a place to meet and with a leader. 
N>w what about program promotion? 
Here again the Foundation steps in. 
[t supplies basic, standardized pro- 
motional materials and brochures to 
sponsors; it arranges suitable national 
Great Books program publicity; it oc- 
casionally makes staff members avail- 
able for local promotion work, this 
last, as with leadership courses, con- 
tingent upon the size of the community 
and the prospective number of groups. 
Promotion cost HCJC nothing. The 
Foundation provided posters and bro- 
chures; a friendly newspaper and 
radio station did the rest in the public 
interest. 

Newspaper publicity is indispen- 
sable, and most of it is accomplished 
easily by supplying the important 
facts and names to the newspaper be- 
‘ore each step in the organization of 
a Great Books program. Most of the 
publicity is necessary when the group 
is being organized or is looking for new 
members. Newspaper stories are also 
helpful after the group is organized 


in order to keep alive community in- 
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terest and to remind members of each 
meeting. New members who can re- 
place members quitting or moving 
away will also be attracted by these 
announcements. 

Policy concerning new members 
may vary with the needs of a group. 
Although the HCJC group has re- 
ceived numerous requests for mem- 
bership, participants feel that to open 
the group to new membership before 
it is halfway through its first year of 
study would be a mistake. Hence it 
has been decided to admit new mem- 
bers at not more than two specified 
times during the year, so that the 
orientation of the latter will not con- 
sume too much of the group’s dis- 
cussion time. 

What about books? A participant 
may use his own, borrow from the 
library, or buy a set from the Foun- 
dation. If he elects to do the latter, 
the cost to him is $11.00; and this 
represents the only expense which he 
will incur throughout the year. It is 
advisable to impress upon members 
the desirability of procuring uniform 
texts in the interest of quick, accurate 
reference; and of purchasing sets from 
the Foundation, by way of helping 
the Foundation financially. But this is 
which to make 
issue. Many HCJC group members 


not a matter upon 


who at first demurred at buying the 


sets have since acknowledged the 


practicality of working from uniform 


texts—many of which, incidentally, 
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are translations—and have ordered 
them. 

HCJC has discovered its Great 
Books group to be more than a little 
self-sufficient. Many of the sponsor’s 
obligations to the Foundation are 
being discharged by the group itself. 
For example, the sponsor is required 
by the follow up 
through the course as to attendance 


of members and to maintain a file of 


Foundation to 


persons completing the course. Detail 
work of this order, though not in- 
volved, is more than can justly be de- 
manded of a volunteer leader. One of 
the participants of the HCJC group 
has taken this chore upon herself. She 
also keeps track of missing members, 
calling or seeing them whenever pos- 
sible, mailing postcards to them when- 
ever she is unable to contact them per- 
sonally. The result is a smooth-run- 
ning organization with a high average 
attendance level. 

One of the major problems which 
plagued the organizers of the first 
HCJC group had to do with group 
size. How large should a group be in 
order to perform most effectively? 
HCJC had 38 registrants. The or- 
ganizers now realize that a group of 
15 is ideal, that a group of 25 is well 
on the way to being cumbersome. In- 
experience, however, committed the 
leader to the fallacy of relying upon 
an equally inexperienced group to re- 
solve its own dilemma. Should it re- 
main one group, or should it split into 
two? The few participants who were 
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wise in the ways of discussion groups 
were in a minority; hence the group 
remained one, and after a few drop- 
outs, settled down to an average at- 
tendance of from 20 to 25 participants. 

As has been intimated, this is an 
effective group. Some participants, 
however, a bit timid at expressing 
themselves, are inclined to sit back 
and let more vocal members carry the 
conversational ball. Whenever this 
occurs markedly, the purposes of the 
group are being thwarted in like de- 
gree. A leader by the interpolation of 
direct questions can alleviate this con- 
dition somewhat, but it is felt that the 
real solution to the problem rests in 
the creation of smaller groups in 
which the active participation of ever\ 
member is necessary. Requests for 
membership, which have more than 
kept pace with withdrawals, indicate 
that there is no reason to fear that the 
existence of small groups would be 
jeopardized by members who quit or 
move away. 

The following breakdown of the 
HCJC group by occupation should 
prove pertinent to junior college ad- 
ministrators interested in setting up 
similar programs: 


Businessman l 
College Instructor 3 
Dentist l 
Dietician l 
Electrical Engineer l 
Housewife 12 
Journalist 
Librarian l 
Medical Doctor 2 
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Protestant Minister 

Public School Teacher 
Social Worker 
Stenographer 

USAF Jet Pilot 

USAF Non-Flying Officer 


TOTAL 


A further breakdown of that am- 
biguously termed category of House- 
wife reveals that six of the 12 women 
so listed are independent of the group's 
husband and wife teams; they come 
to Great Books on their own. Of these 
six, one 1s the wife of a businessman, 
three are the wives of doctors, one is 
the wife of an architect, and one is 
the mother-in-law of a businessman. 
All 12 of these women are active in 
the civic affairs of the community, and 
their influence is far-reaching. The 
same may be predicated of the re- 
maining 20 participants, including the 
Air Force officers whose influence 
may be expected to be felt in con- 
nection with the Air Force’s Operation 
Bootstrap for enlisted men. To people 
familiar with the field of adult edu- 
cation the fact that only busy people 
can find time for such a program oc. 
casions no surprise. 

Of the 32 participants, only three 
do not have college degrees; only one 
has had no college work whatsoever. 
rom the standpoint of community 
service this augurs ill, and the situation 
would appear to be the result of faulty 
local promotion. National promotion 
strongly emphasizes the fact that Great 
Books is for everyone, that there are 
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no formal education requirements for 
participation. Apparently, local pro- 
motion was pitched in too lofty a key. 


This factor is one which HCJC spon- 


sors will bear in mind when they con- 
duct their recruiting campaign this 
fall. 

From the standpoint of general 
public relations, however, the heavy 


preponderance of college graduates 1s 
not an utterly unmitigated evil. Onls 


three of the 28 college graduates had 
done a portion of their academic work 
in junior colleges. The remaining 25 
college graduates, it may be assumed, 
regarded the junior college—if they 
regarded it at all——-with varying de- 
grees of understanding and respect. 
It is a fallacy upon the part of any 
junior college to assume blandly that 
the physical presence of the institution 
is in itself sufficient cause to justify its 
existence. Hence Great Books has pro- 
vided HCJC with a ready-made op- 
portunity to acquaint influential 
people not only with its facilities but 
indirectly, via the medium of the in- 
structors who are also participants, 
with its philosophy. In brief, Great 
Books has presented HCJC with an 
unparalleled opportunity. to 
strengthen itself in its community. 

further, an 


analysis of the occupational break- 


To extend this idea 
down also reveals that 26 households 
are represented by the Great Books 
group, plus 21 business and _profes- 
sional spheres, no one of which had 
had any prior contact with the Col- 
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lege. Should the fall recruiting cam- 
paign do no more than double these 
figures, the effort expended would be 
well worthwhile. Fall registration of 
participants, however, is expected to 
be more than double at HCJC. As we 
have noted, the first recruiting cam- 
paign failed to attract non-college 
graduates, many of whom are highly 
placed and successful men and women 
in their respective fields of endeavor. It 
also failed to attract people in busi- 
ness and industry. The ratio of pro- 
fessional people to these last is sadly 
out of proportion. 

This fall radio and newspaper pro- 
motion will be supplemented by the 
personal contact of HCJC represen- 
tatives. And to this, of course will be 


added that far better medium of ad- 
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vertising, the word-of-mouth _ pro- 
motion of present participants who 
have found in Great Books an answer 
to a felt need for a culturally more 
satisfying existence, and who wish to 
share their findings with others. To 
the adult education program at HCJC 
this fall, there may also be added other 
types of discussion groups such as that 
exemplified by American Heritage. 
Discussion groups, so the HCJC spon- 
sors have already discovered, represent 
high adventure in the realm of public 
relations; adventure which is paying, 
and which may logically be expected 
to pay still more, dividends in com 
munity good will to the institution 
which aspires to fulfill its role as the 
cultural heart of its community. 











The Counselor and the Teacherphone Program 


VINCENT F. CALIA 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


PHYSICALLY handicapped students 
who are incapable of commuting, have 
been able, for almost two years, to 
study at Boston University’s Junior 
College. This procedure was made 
possible by the use of an electrical de- 
vice called the executone, or to put it 
in more educational terms, a teacher- 
phone. The teacherphone is a small 
radio-like box, containing both a loud- 
speaker and a microphone. One of 
these units 1s placed in the home of the 
student, and another in the classroom. 
Telephone wires connect the student's 
teacherphone with that of the in- 
structor s. In this way, a two-way com- 
munication system is set up, and 
school-to-home telephone instruction 
for homebound students is made pos- 
sible. 

\ll the student’s classrooms must be 
wired for a portable plug-in amplifier. 
A fellow classmate at school carries the 
portable unit from class to class. The 
teacherphone makes it possible for the 
home-study pupils to hear the stu- 
dents contributions in class, as well 
as the instructor’s and to raise ques- 
tions or discuss material by simply 


pressing a button. Such a program 
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offers many unique and oftentimes 
challenging problems to the counselor 


involved. 


THE ROLE OF THE COUNSELOR 


Study of the Individual. Frequently, 
by the time the handicapped student 
comes into contact with the college 
counselor, a wealth of material con- 
cerning the candidate is placed at the 
counselor’s disposal. This is generally 
found to include a very comprehensive 
medical history, social service case- 
workers report, detailed psycho- 
metrist’s report, college entrance test 
results, and all significant correspond- 
ence. Hence, testing, contrary to 
what one might be led to expect, does 
not present any special problems for 
the teacherphone counselor. Where 
testing is warranted, however, extreme 
care must be taken in the selection and 
administration of tests. Whenever pos- 
sible, power tests rather than speed 
tests should be used. Group tests 


should usually be administered on an 
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individual basis, and the method of 
scoring should be such that it does 
not serve to interfere with the testee’s 
performance. Obviously, the kinds of 
tests used will depend upon the ex- 
tent and location of the student’s dis- 
ability as well as the particular need 
it is purported to serve. 

Counseling. Because of the physical 
and financial limitations found in 
these cases, it is extremely important 
that the counselee’s educational and 
vocational choice be as realistic as pos- 
sible. In the case of individuals who 
have as yet failed to accept themselves 
as they are, 1.e., fail to recognize the 
implications of their disability and 
proceed to make plans as if they did 
not exist, psychiatric referral may be 
necessitated before the college coun- 
selor can proceed to deal effectively 
with the counselee’s educational and 
vocational plans. 

Group guidance is an essential as- 
pect of the program, and as is done in 
other formal courses, arrangements 
are made to visit these students at 
regular intervals for purposes of cover- 
ing any visual material or demon- 
strations the students may have 
missed, and answering questions or 
discussing material not clearly under- 
stood by students. These alternate 
weekly visits serve several purposes 
other than a purely instructional one. 
The personal contact allows the in- 
structor to know his pupil better and 
thus places the college teacher in a 
position where he is better able to give 
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his instructions and assignments on a 
level congruent with the physical and 
mental capabilities of the student. 
These contacts also serve to make the 
program much more alive and mean- 
ingful to the handicapped student. 
The voices emanating from the teach- 
erphone box become something more 
than mere variations of sound waves 
impinging 
ceptors. 


upon the auditory re- 

The college counselor can use these 
bi-monthly sojourns not only as a 
means of reviewing and discussing for- 
mal course material but as a method 
of gaining and maintaining rapport. 
During the course of these meetings 
skilled counselors will know when and 
when not to structure a counseling 
situation. Oftentimes, the counselees 
themselves will request a counseling- 
session visit, above and beyond the 
usual instructional visitations. Few, if 
any, of the instructors adhere to a 
rigid time schedule, since the visits are 
arranged primarily to meet the needs 
of the students. 

For the most part, college counselors 
are relatively inexperienced in their 
with the 
handicapped person, and hence, it is 


r2lationships physically- 
usually wise to speak with someone 
considered sophisticated in this area. 
Such a person might be the director 
of the Home Study Program in one’s 
college or university. Basically, the 
same counseling techniques and prin- 
apply to the 


ciples teacherphone 


students as apply to those who are able 
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to commute. The counselor must not 
be over-sympathetic, and must exer- 
cise every Care to avoid creating psy- 
chological dependency, a condition 
that readily develops in these cases. 
On the other hand, teacherphone 
counselors cannot afford to grimace 
or be appalled at the sight of their 
counselees, if they are to establish 
eventually an effective, working re- 
lationship. 

This relationship should assist the 
student to accept and assimilate his 
physical changes into a modified con- 
cept of self, assuming this process is 
not entirely completed, or worse yet, 
has not even begun. As mentioned 


earlier, the latter case will in _ all 
probability require the attention and 
skills of a person more psychiatrically- 
oriented than the counselor. 

Placement. Because of the special 
problems these students present, edu- 
cational and vocational placement 
can pose some rather perplexing prob- 
lems. 

Here at the Junior College, the 
emphasis is placed on the educational 
aspect, since the school offers but a 
two-year program, while most teach- 
erphone students are four-vear degree 
aspirants. 

In a university setting, the problem 
of transfer may appear to be a com- 
paratively easy one. This is not found 
to be true, however, for like any other 
novel or deviant process, there is 
often a certain amount of resistance. 


Some instructors, who are totally un- 
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acquainted with the program, are apt 
to feel that they may have to gear 
their entire course to meet the needs 
of one or two special students, that the 
students require too much individual 
attention, that it is physically impos- 
sible to complete a four-year program 
this way, or that the whole affair 1s 
just another progressive but ephem- 
eral pursuit. 

The members of the Junior College 
faculty find none of the above to be 
true. Many of the instructors spend a 
few extra minutes after class talking 
into the teacherphone, for purposes 
of clarifying course material or an- 
swering any involved questions that 
the students may have, thereby elim- 
inating the need for frequent home 
visits. The director of the Home Study 
Program assumes responsibility for 
procuring mimeographed class ma- 
terial, textbooks, term papers, deliver- 
ing exams, etc. Classmates are usually 
eager to help with the program, visit- 
ing the students and working as a 
team on some group project, col- 
laborating on some student activity 
function, helping one another with 
homework assignments, or just plain 
gregarious getting-together. 

One of the duties of the counselor 
then, is to serve as inter-college liaison 
and public relations man, selling the 
various colleges within the university 
on the ease with which a program of 
this type can be initiated and carried 


out. 














COUNSELOR AND 


Teacherphone students are _per- 


mitted to take one or two course 
electives outside of the Junior College. 
These courses are usually taken in a 
school of the university in which the 
student hopes eventually to transfer, 
giving the other schools a chance to 
find out, experiential-wise, what the 
program is really like. Since these 
electives usually meet but once a 
week, it is an easy task for the counse- 
lor to deliver the portable phone di- 
rectly, himself. This method gives the 
counselor the opportunity of establish- 
ing rapport with the school in ques- 
tion, and thereby places him in a po- 
sition where he is better able to pro- 
mote a positive and cooperative work- 
ing relationship, so that the transfer 
and educational placement process 
smooth and 


will be a promising 


venture. 


The director of the Home Study 
Program assumes one of the most im- 
portant roles in the occupational 
placement aspects of this program. In 
fact, the whole program falls under 
the direct responsibility and leader- 
ship of the director. The director is a 
public relations high-level 
cab 


driver, publicity director, and ever- 


expert, 
intra-university liaisou man, 
vigilant trouble shooter. He also ex- 
pends much time and effort in finding 
sources of scholarship aid to defray 
the expenses, since it is quite obvious 
that seriously handicapped students 
do not have the usual opportunities 
to earn money by part-time work. 


THE TEACHER 
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Then, too, expenses are higher than 
those listed in the catalogue, because 
of the monthly rates for telephone ser- 
vice and government tax. No student 
however, who has the capacity for and 
interest in college-level work, is ever 
this 


alized service because of inability to 


denied admission to individu- 
pay the charges. The counselor should 
assist the director wherever and when- 
ever possible. Because of the director's 
long experience and close association 
with agencies dealing with the physi- 
cally handicapped, he is also in a 
position to do much in the way of 
occupational placement. 

~ Although, technically, the teacher- 
phone student is no longer a member 
of the Junior College when transfer 
has effected, 
should be made to utilize the services 


been arrangements 
of the student's freshman counselor 
on a continuing basis. Changing coun- 
selors frequently, or losing contact en- 
tirely with one’s counselor can serve 
to minimize and disrupt the value and 
effectiveness of the entire program. 
During the student’s senior year, 
when the problem of placement be- 
comes imminent and real, the coun- 
selor is then able to assist the director 
and the universitys placement ser- 
vices in finding the kind of job that 
will satisfactorily meet the teacher- 
phone, student's physical and emo- 
tional needs. After four years, the 
counselor should be in an excellent 
the 


abilities, aptitudes, interests and as- 


position to evaluate student's 
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short. his over-all 


strengths, and limitations. Under these 


pirations; in 


conditions. the counselors recom- 
mendation is an indispensable aspect 


of the occupational placement process. 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL ASPECTS 


The implications of this program 


for the home-bound student would 
appear to be limitless. He is able to 
gossip with other teacherphone stu- 
dents between classes, participate in 
student activities and group projects, 
worry about mid-term and_ final 
exams, and in short, begin to live the 
normal, natural life of the young 
collegian. 

‘The college counselor should see to 
it that these students are able to visit 


their classrooms on occasions. attend 
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school plays and other appropriate 
school functions. An assignment in 
the group guidance course calls for 
a rather comprehensive occupational 
paper. 


students should be permitted to browse 


research Teacherphone 
about the occupational library and 
should be left up to their own devices 
as much as possible. Classmates, en- 
tirely on their own initiative, will 
arrange to transport these students to 
and from school, or to some designated 
meeting place, usually the home of one 
of the confined students, for social as 
well as academic purposes. 

In essence, the teacher-phone pro- 
gram allows the home-bound student 
to expand his social and intellectual 
horizons to the point where life means 
infinitely more than the confines of 
four walls and a wheelchair. 











Tuition Rates in Public Junior Colleges 


ROGER C. HACKETT 


MORE THAN 38 per cent of all public 
junior colleges in the United States 
charge no tuition at all to local resi- 
dents. In all cases the tuition charges 
cited are for full-time students who 
are legal residents of the districts that 
support the colleges in which they are 
enrolled. 

These facts were revealed last sum- 
mer when a tabulation of annual 
tuition rates was made in the office of 
the Division of Schools of the Canal 
The tabulation, 
prepared when a revision of the tuition 
charges in the Canal Zone Junior 
considered,’ is 


Zone Government. 


College was being 


shown below. 


Number of 
Annual 


Publicly Supported 


Tuition Junior Colleges 


Charge Charging This Rate 

No charge 104 

$ 1- py 3 

$ 25-$ 4 11 

$ 50-$ ; 38 

$ 75-$ 9 29 

$100 ane 24 
$125-$149 16 


1 The revisions actually made were as fol- 
For employees of the United States 
government and their dependents, from 
$50.00 to $90.00 per year; for all others, 
from $225.00 to $270.00 per year. 


lows: 





ROGER C. HACKETT, Dean of Canal 
Zone Junior College in Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone, has published articles in the 
Phi Delta Kappan, Junior College Journal, 
Historical Outlook, Social Studies, Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education, Indi- 
ana Magazine of History, Indiana University 
Alumni Quarterly, and others. 




















$150—-$175 19 
$175-$199 6 
$200—-$224 6 
$225-$249 2 
$250-$274 2 
$275-$299 0 
$300 or more 7 

267 


The quartile rates are $115.88 
$59.21, and $0 (as determined by 
interpolations in the case of the first 
quartile and the median). These are 
of course institutional quartile rates. 
If the quartile rates of the total enroll- 
ments in these 267 public junior col- 
leges had been calculated, it is 
probable, that the first quartile 


median fates would be substantially 


and 


lower than the institutional ones, since 
a large proportion of the public junior 
colleges and an even higher proportion 
of junior college students are in Cali- 
fornia where the tuition in most cases 
is free or nominal. 
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This tabulation takes no account of 
special fees which all students are re- 
quired to pay in some junior colleges, 
but generally the total of such fees 1s 
not greater than $12.00 per year. 
which the 
above tabulation is based were taken 


The tuition data on 


from the “Institutional Exhibits” in 
the third edition of American Junior 
Colleges (1952), edited by Jesse P. 
Bogue, but data were used only from 
the institutions that are also listed in 
the 1954 edition of the Junior College 
Directory. (The data in the first vol- 
ume are for 1950—51, while those in 
the second are for 1952-53). By a 
coincidence, 327 publicly controlled 
junior colleges are listed in each of 
these publications, although the above 
tabulation is based on only 267 such 
colleges. The difference of 60 can be 
accounted for in part as follows: 

The Canal Zone Junior College is 
not included in the tabulation. 

Two Canadian public junior col- 
leges are included in the Directory 


that are not included in American 
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Junior Colleges, since that volume 
limits its coverage to colleges in the 
United States and territories under 
its control. 

Only 322 public junior colleges 
were in existence in 1951-52, the data 
year between the data years of the two 
It is there- 


fore fair to say that five new ones 


works mentioned above. 


must be included in the Directory that 
are not included in American Junior 
sranted that none of the 
1952-53 


Colleges 
five were “reactivated” in 
after a year of dormancy! 
Of the remaining 52 unaccounted 
for public junior colleges, the tuition 
rates of some either were not stated in 
American Junior Colleges, or were 
ambiguous, or otherwise were not 
usable in this tabulation. Some of the 
92 were probably newly established 
institutions replacing other publicly 
supported junior colleges which, al- 
though listed in American Junior Col- 
leges, evidently ceased to exist at the 
end of the school year 1950-51 or 
1951-52, 


listed in the Directory. 


and hence would not be 





Are Compulsory Study Skills and Reading 
Training Good? 


WALTER 5S. BLAKE, JR. 


WHEN THE facilities of the University 
of Maryland were extended to all 
certifi- 
1947, university 


prospective students below 


cation in 
policy dictated that students admitted 
without the certification average be 
put on probation for a year and given 


study and reading skills training. As 


average 


a result, the persistent and important 
problem of how to assist college 
freshmen make a good adjustment in 
the college melieu has received a great 
deal of attention at Maryland Uni- 
versity. 

The problems are multi-causal and 
therefore complicated, but not es- 
sentially different from those faced by 
college freshmen before World War 
II.‘ At Maryland University, the prob- 
lems have been made more acute by 
the ever-increasing number of appli- 
cants for admission, plus the mediocre 
quality of training being given in too 
many of the primary and secondary 
schools in the states from which the 


—— 


1Willard W. 
Hopkins, Counseling College Students Dur- 
ing the Defense Period. Washington, D.C.: 
Office of Federal 


Agency, 1952. 


Blaesser, and Everett H. 


Education, Security 





WALTER S. BLAKE, JR., in this month's 
Journal follows up the article which was pub- 
lished in November on study skills programs. 
Dr. Blake is Counselor and Instructor at the 
University of Maryland in College Park and 
has done extensive work in study skills labora- 
tories. 





university draws its students. Two 
types of students have been put on 
probation since the program’s be- 
ginning: (1) applicants for colleges 
demanding a higher level of academic 
achievement than high school records 
indicate will be attainable to the ap- 
plicants; and (2) students who are 
dropped from one college for scho- 
lastic deficiency and who wish to 
transfer to another degree-granting 
college upon being readmitted by the 
Committee on Admissions, Guidance, 
and Adjustment. If a student thus 
admitted fails to earn a 2.0 (C) aver- 
age over two semesters, he can be 
dropped by the university. 

The Maryland program is unique 
in that no voluntary enrollees are ac- 
cepted—-present facilities do not per- 
mit further expansion, although many 
requests for admission are received 
from non-probationers and/or their 
advisors. Around 600 students, rep- 
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resenting every college on campus, are 


enrolled. Lectures and_ laboratory 
sessions comprise the first semester 
study skills course (College Aims I) ; 
combined lecture and laboratory ex- 
periences are used in the reading 1m- 
provement course given the second 
semester (College Aims I]). ‘Tutoring 


in English, mathematics, social 
studies, and physical sciences is avail- 
able upon of students. 


Remedial 


counseling interviews complete the 


request 
reading instruction and 
program services, all of which are of- 
fered primarily to help students learn 
to work up to their capacities and to 
effect a good adjustment in college 
and throughout their lives. 

In 1952-1953 the 


evaluated in an effort to determine, in 


program was 
part, whether probationary college 
freshmen do benefit from the com- 
pulsory study skills and reading-im- 
provement training. Two main areas 
were investigated: (1) the academic 
performance of students during and 
following the training given; and (2 

the students opinions of the program. 
The academic performance of the 
students was measured in seweral ways. 
128 pro- 
bationers after training in study skills 


The sociology grades of 
averaged 70.47 for one semester as 
compared with 75.60 for 122 mem- 
bers of a control group. Reading tests 
revealed that the average reading 
speed of 139 probationers was 247.3 
words a minute before training began, 
and had improved to 406.0 at the con- 
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Total 21 21.0 28 43 43.0 
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clusion of the reading course, with 
comprehension remaining practically 
unchanged. 

One follow-up study was made* to 
determine the degree of academic 
success experienced by 122 probation- 
ers and 122 control-group students 
over a 4!/2 year period; 22.6 per cent 
of the probationers graduated in the 
4’ vear period as compared with 
22.9 per cent of the control group. 
Also, of the original 128 probationers 
who attained the 2.0 (C) average 
necessary to enable them to get off pro- 
bation, 47.3 per cent went on to grad- 
uate (14.5 per cent of this group is 
still in school at this writing). 

A follow-up study of a second group 
of probationers is summed up in the 
following table: 


A(.E.7 TEST RANKINGS AND FIVE-YEAR 
PROGRESS OF 100 PROBATIONARY 
STUDENTS 





l’er- 
centile 

Rank Gradu- Sull in 
School 


Dropped Total 
N & N % N % 


2 28.6 5 0 0.0 0.0 7 100.0 
2 40.0 2 40.0 00 5 100.0 
10 45.4 3 13.6 22 100.0 
20 $ 333 4 1G 41.7 2 83 24 100.0 


6 27.3 


S 2 ts 21 50.0 3) 7.1 42 100.0 
8.0 100 100.0 





* Mrs. Martha Maxwell, the assistant to 
the director of the program, conducted this 
study. 

* American Council on Education Psy- 


chological Examination. 











COMPULSORY STUDY SKILLS 


The above table clearly indicates that 
a large number of lower-ranking 
members of the group do succeed. It 
would seem that the academic suc- 
cess of the probationers was consider- 
able, partly because of the training 
provided in the study and reading 
skills program. 

The anonymous student evaluation 
of the program was particularly en- 
lightening. Students would, of course, 
rather be admitted on a _ non-pro- 
bationary rather than on probationary 
basis when they apply for admission to 
a college or university; but, once put 
on probation and required to com- 
plete a study skills and reading im- 
provement program, do students then 
recognize that the experience has 
helped them? A systematic and en- 
tirely anonymous student evaluation 
was undertaken at the University of 
Maryland in an attempt to answer 
this question. Over a period of three 
(1951-1953) 599 par- 
ticipants in the program were asked to 


semesters 


evaluate their experiences anony- 


’ were enrolled in a lecture 


mously: 72 
class; 340 were students in the lab- 
oratory of the study skills course; and 
the remaining 187 were in the reading 
improvement course. 

The 
that 
Spring, 


lecture evaluation revealed 
54 of the 72 members of the 
1952, class were favorably 
disposed to the lectures; 50 were in- 
terested to the extent that they vol- 
unteered constructive suggestions to 


improve the lectures; and many could 
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remember, and did write down ways 
the lectures helped them. (There 
were 83 such responses. ) 
~ The laboratory evaluation, involv- 
ing 344 students over a period of three 
successive semesters (Fall, 1951-1952 
through Fall, 1952-53), indicated 
that only 20 students (5.8 per cent) 
felt they had received little or no 
help; 171 (49.7 per cent) indicated 
that the assistance they received was 
either “considerable” or “great”; 143 
(41.6 per cent) felt they had received 
‘some help”; only one felt that no 
help whatsoever had been received; 
10 (2.9 per cent) did not respond. 
Also, 236 (68.6 per cent) stated that 
they were encouraged to investigate 
and attempt to solve their study prob- 
lems as against 88 (25.6 per cent) 
who were not stimulated in this man- 
ner (5.8 per cent did not volunteer 
comments in this area). Two hundred 
and fifty-five (71.2 per cent) could 
did 
laboratory periods which helped them 
most; and 131 (38.0 per cent) could 


remember and write down the 


remember and did write down the 
laboratory periods which helped them 
least. 

The reading course evaluation, in- 
volving 187 students over the Spring 
and Fall Semesters of 1952-1953, in- 
dicated only 9 (4.8 per cent) felt they 
had received “little” help; while 112 
stated that the help 
they had received was either “‘con- 


59.9 per cent 


siderable” or “great,” and not one felt 
that he had received no help at all. 
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One hundred and fifty eight (84.5 
per cent) felt stimulated to investigate 
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and attempt to solve their study prob- 


lems, while 29 (15.5 per cent) were 


not stimulated in this manner or did 
not volunteer this type of response. 
Significantly, 138 (73.8 per cent) 
noted reading improvement in other 
university courses; a total of 49 (26.2 


per cent) either had no such ex- 
perience, or did not respond in this 
area. 

In summary, it seems evident that 
the students who were assigned to a 


probationary status, and were re- 
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quired to participate in the University 
of Maryland study skills program, 
were benefited academically. Also, 
the great majority recognized and 
stated the benefits they felt they re- 
ceived despite the opportunity to be 
abusive which an anonymous evalu- 
ation of this sort offered. In view of 
the findings reviewed here, it appears 
that the compulsory training given 
students does help many achieve 
their immediate goals despite the 
stigmatization suffered in varying de- 
grees by students when first placed on 
probation. 











Some Suggested Principles as a Basis of Reading 
Instruction at the Junior College Level 


ROGER W. CHAPMAN 


“you MEAN to tell us students can't 
read even in junior college?” That is 
the remark which some outspoken citi- 
zens often make when I am introduced 
in the community as a teacher of read- 
ing at the junior college. 


Many of us recognize that reading 
instruction has a proper place in the 
junior college program and that it is 
not something for which we need ever 
apologize. We do, however, need to 
interpret our program lest we contrib- 
ute further to the popular fallacy that, 
‘the schools don’t teach reading as well 
as when I went to school.” 


In order that junior college students 
and the community may interpret the 
reading program correctly, the entire 
staff of a junior college needs to arrive 
at an understanding of and familiarity 
with certain principles and practices of 
higher level reading instruction. 

We can begin by assuring interested 
citizens as well as our colleagues that 
the elementary and high schools are 
doing a better job of teaching reading 
today than ever before. A number of 
research studies will bear out this con- 
tention. We can also state with ample 


evidence that modern reading de- 
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mands necessitate better reading in- 
struction and more adequate reading 
skill at all school levels and in adult 
life than at any other time in history. 
People today must read well and 
rapidly. Rightly or wrongly, the well 
read person of today is not he who has 
chewed, swallowed, and digested slow- 
ly a few great classics. The volume of 
printed material, both good and not so 
good, challenges even the most rapid 
reader. College reading assignments re- 
flect this trend. 


One fundamental concept that is 
necessary in interpreting a reading pro- 
gram is understanding the expression 
‘retarded reader.’ We frequently find 
one junior college freshman who is not 
retarded reading at the eighth grade 
level. Another freshman reading at 
grade 12 level may be seriously re- 
tarded. By growing acceptance, retar- 
dation in reading is coming to mean a 
level of reading achievement below 
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capacity level. The student at grade 
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eight may be working at or near capa- 
city and may or may not be able to 
“get by” in college. The student who 
reads “average” for college freshmen 
may be capable of reading at ad- 
vanced graduate level. Here is our re- 
tarded reader. 

We constantly observe that the col- 
lege student who is already reading 
near the average for his class makes 
greater growth with special instruction 
than The 
brighter the student, the more he usual- 


does the slower student. 


ly can profit from special reading in- 
struction. He is the one we can chal- 
lenge to rapid growth. This concept 
should be basic to all college reading 
programs. [he academically slow stu- 
dent should have the opportunity for 
help, provided he can profit from it, 
but the student who will benefit to 
the greatest degree will be the re- 
tarded reader who has high academic 
aptitude. Counselors should often be 
reminded to take a second look at the 
reading skill of the “B” or ““A”’ student. 

A few other principles on which a 
junior college reading program should 
be based need frequent sharing with 
the entire staff. These principles make 
a good start at a better understanding 
among ourselves, better relations with 
school 


teachers, and better attitudes among 


elementary and secondary 


our students and in the community. 
1. No one can master all skills of 
reading at one level of his schooling. 


Reading skill can continue to grow for 
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most people. College graduates, includ- 
ing successful professional workers, fre- 
quently read far below capacity in both 
speed and comprehension. Evening 
school classes in reading for adults are 
becoming increasingly popular. Even 
college instructors may be embarrassed 
at their scores when reading material 
that is not in their specialty. 

2. Reading is a thinking process 
involving the use of symbols. A person’s 
ability to grow is limited by capacity 
and experience. A student who can’t 
think well can’t read well, but the 
student who can think well may not 
read well. Many of us were pleasantly 
surprised with the growth in ability to 
read among the boys returning from 
service. Experience had become the 
basis for rapid growth in reading skill. 

3. Reading is more than seeing 
words on a printed page or even pro- 
nouncing them fluently and accurate- 
ly. Good reading skill must involve the 
getting of meaning, understanding, 
and ideas from the printed page. We 
take out what we put in. This skill can 
be taught to the retarded reader. 

4. Good reading is versatile read- 
ing. Speed and technique must be 
adapted to the material and to the 
purpose of each selection. 

5. Every teacher, including junior 
college instructors, must assume a con- 
siderable responsibility in teaching the 
particular type of reading necessary for 
understanding the material to be read 
in his own specialty. No other teacher 


can assume this responsibility. 














SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES 

6. ‘There is no magic or shortcut in 
the improvement of reading skills. Stu- 
dents need to be told that as in learn- 
ing an athletic skill, progress depends 
upon a strong desire to improve, the 
use of proper techniques, and diligent 
and frequent practice. Proper tech- 
niques for different materials and at 
different levels don't develop by them- 
selves. They must be learned, and they 
can be taught. 

Silent reading instruction properly 
belongs in a college program. It be- 
longs in every classroom as well as in a 
special program. In each case the em- 
phasis should be upon the continuous 
development of skills for the average 
and superior student. It should also be 
upon the learning of special skills to 
meet specific reading demands. 

Silent reading as a separate class has 
been offered at Modesto Junior College 
since 1931. It is not primarily remedial 
but combines both corrective and de- 
velopmental functions. It has devel- 
oped into an elective one-unit course 
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meeting twice a week. Approximately 
half of the students enroll upon the 
specific recommendation of the coun- 
selors; the balance have indicated that 
they enrolled after talking to another 
student who had taken the course. ‘The 
size of each class is limited to 20. 

No matter how organized in the 
curriculum, the program is _ closely) 
related to the guidance functions of the 
college. Some work in “How to Study ~ 
will of necessity be included. Some stu- 
dents need confidence and reassurance 
before skills can be developed. The 
more seriously retarded readers are fre- 
quently those with serious emotional 
and adjustment problems. Skill devel- 
opment may parallel counseling or may 
need to be delayed until after therapy. 

By all means let us provide reading 
instruction for our college students and 
for adults in the community. Let us 
never indicate regret that such a course 
is necessary. Reading instruction pro- 
vides a worthwhile service that our stu- 


dents need and that we can offer. 





Audio-Visual Materials in American National 
Government Courses 


HARVEY M. KARLEN 


INTRODUCTION 


POLITICAL scientists until recently have 
paid little attention either to the formu- 
lation of course objectives or to the use 
of visual aid materials for the intro- 
ductory course in American National 
Government, despite the fact that it 1s 
included in the curriculum of most 
educational institutions beyond the 
high school level and that it has the 
highest student enrollment of any 
course in this field. The traditional 
attitude of subject matter specialists 
has been that the teaching situation 
would provide the necessary stimulus 
for effective teaching in all of its as- 
New 


recognize the need for guidance in the 


pects. instructors, especially, 
selection of materials and in the organi- 


zation of class learning experiences. 


The material in this paper falls un- 
der the following headings: 


I. Course Objectives; II. Films that 
may be suitable to achieve course 
objectives; III. ‘Tape recordings 
that may be suitable to achieve and 
to evaluate course objectives. 


While the emphasis in this paper is 


on merely two types: of audio-visual 
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materials, motion pictures and tape 
recordings, many others have been con- 
sidered. Charts and maps, for example, 
are so widely accepted that they no 
longer are considered in the same man- 
ner as these newer materials. Film- 
strips (silent), accompanied by a lec- 
ture or a recording, have also been 
used with varying degrees of success. 
Those film-strips presently available 
do not have adequate audience ap- 
peal, and the combination of low ap- 
peal and a darkened room _ usually 
makes for a wasted class period. Using 
opaque projectors for short intervals 
for explanatory or illustrative purposes 
with such items as organizational 
charts, historic documents, treaties, 
sections of laws, supreme court de- 
cisions, and the like, has proved more 
fruitful. Personal interests, however, 
have dictated that emphasis in this 
paper be on the devices indicated in 


the sections above. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


I, COURSE OBJECTIVES 


Course materials necessarily must be 
related to the over-all course objectives. 
Their selection and use are not ends in 
themselves, but are useful only if they 
may better aid the instructor in the 
teaching situation. The formulation 
and the achievement of course objec- 
tives are the goals toward which an 
instructor works. Proper formulation 
of such objectives materially aids the 
instructor in the planning of a satis- 
factory course curriculum. 

The rationale developed in this con- 
nection was followed, namely, to look 
for objectives from an explanation of 
the characteristics of the learner, the 
community, and the opinions of the 
subject matter specialists; and to screen 
these objectives through a philosophy 
of education and the valid generaliza- 
tions of a psychology of learning.* ‘The 
following seven objectives, and the im- 
plications which they suggest in terms 
of behavioral problems, were devel- 
oped: 

1. To develop an understanding of 
the principles and concepts used in the 
field of national political institutions. 


The basic behavior change desired 
of the learner in this connection 1s the 
understanding of the content of the 
course. Where necessary, clarification 
is provided. 


1 For a full discussion of this matter see 
Ralph W. Tylor, Basic Principles of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction, Chicago: Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, 1950. 
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2. To develop broad and continuing 
interests in the field of national affairs. 


The basic behavior change here is to 
assist the student to develop toward the 
content material of the course a social 
sensitivity which will remain with him 
after he leaves the classroom. 


3. ‘To develop a familiarity with de- 
pendable sources of information con- 
cerning national political problems. 


The desired behavior change for this 
objective comes from familiarizing the 
student with relevant materials avail- 
able in libraries and elsewhere and 
making him aware of the choice of 
references required for substantiating 
any phase of inquiry in the course of 


study. 


4. To develop the ability to analyze 
and interpret data concerning national 
political affairs. 


‘This objective emphasizes one phase 
of thinking, 7.e., inductive. Such an 
objective is exceedingly important in 
such a course of study, for much of the 
available data is current and contra- 
dictory. 


3. To develop the ability to report 
the study of national governmental prob- 
lems and political affairs. 


This desirable behavior change 1s 
but another phase of the thinking proc- 
ess, the deductive and logical. ‘The stu- 
dent is aided in developing the ability 
to apply his information to new situa- 
tions which occur frequently and to 
permit him to express himself properly. 
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6. To appreciate the role of the in- 
dividual in the affairs of the national 
government. 


The desired change here is to assist 
in the development of a philosophy of 
life which is operative within the mean- 
ing of a “democratic way of life,” to 
develop an expectancy of conditions 
that can be effectuated, and to provide 
satisfactory experiences in understand- 
ing current events. 


7. To understand the generalizations 
concerning the development of Ameri- 
can political institutions and the role of 
the state in modern times. 


The desired behavioral change for 
this objective is to assist in the develop- 
ment of the student’s ability to ration- 
alize, 2.e., to deal with abstract and 
generalized ideas. 

A brief outline of the course content 
is necessary in order to observe the 
course objectives in their proper set- 
ting. Since many factors must be taken 


into account in the determination ol 


course objectives, the instructor’s in- 
terests and experiences influence his 
choice of the course content. For pur- 
poses of this presentation the following 
outline will be used: 


Introduction 

A. Scope 
course 

B. Scope and limits of political or- 
der 

Problems of popular control 

A. Early development of popular 
institutions of government 


and methods of the 


B. The citizen in relation to the 
state (includes citizenship, 
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nationality, and suffrage ) 

C. Public opinion as means of 
popular control (includes the 
nature, function, organs, media, 
and measurement of public 
opinion ) 

Parties and elections as means 
of popular control (includes 
party organization, nominating 
and election process ) 

II. American concepts of constitutional 
rule 

A. Law and the Constitution 

B. The Constitution and change 

C. Law and the judicial system 

includes judicial review) 

D. Geographic distribution of pow- 
ers and intergovernmental re- 
lationships (emphasizes federal- 
ism ) 

E. Constitutional 
rights 

American government in action 

A. Role of the legislature (empha- 

sizes problems of responsible 
leadership) 
Role of the chief executive (em- 
phasizes role as political, ad- 
ministrative, military and for- 
eign affairs leader) 


protection of 


IV. Present-day problems of American 
gvovermaent 
A. America’s role in the world 
scene 
The attacks on democracy 
The defense of American demo- 
cratic institutions 


At this point, then, the question re- 
mains: how can specific audio-visual 
media aid in establishing the relevant 
learning experiences so as to achieve 
one or more of the course objectives 
within the framework of the specified 
course content? 














AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


II. SUITABLE FILMS TO MEET 
COURSE OBJECTIVES 


An examination of the film guides, 
periodicals, reports of various universi- 
ty-audio-visual centers, and teaching 
journals reveals the paucity of films 
suitable for the college class in Ameri- 
can government. Most of those re- 
viewed appear to be aimed at the high 
school level or below, or else for general 
adult use. They are not suitable for 
meeting the course objectives directly, 
nor are they amenable to topical pres- 
entation. This state of affairs was 
reflected in a recent report of the Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of ‘Teach- 
ing of the American Political Science 
Association which found that only 45 
of the 252 institutions polled used films 
for political science courses and that 
only five of 74 titles were used by more 
than three schools.’ Moreover, most of 
the suitable films were valuable for 
courses in international relations or for 
comparative or local government, and 
not for American National Govern- 
ment. The following films may be use- 
(one source is In- 


\ 


cluded although others are available ) 


ful for this course: 


1. “Servant of the People” 
Source: University of Illinois Li- 
brary. Time: 22 min. 

Presents the historical develop- 
ment of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and is useful in portraying the 
issues which divided the delegates as 


— 


1 Goals for Political Science. New York: 
William Sloane Assoc., 1951, p. 294. 


~ 
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well as the political compromises 
which proved necessary. 

This film is directly related to 
topic I A on the outline, and it can 
provide a learning experience for 
meeting objectives # 1, 4, 6, and 7. 
“Does It Matter What You Think?” 
Source: British Information Service. 

Time: 20 min. 

Pictures the role of the individual 
in the process of public opinion and 
demonstrates the impact of group ac- 
tion and the effect of communication 
media. 

This film is useful for topic Intro- 
duction B and I C, and for meeting 
course objectives # 1, 2, 6, and 7. 
“Gallup Poll” 

Source: American Museum of Natu- 
ral History. Time: 15 min. 

Dr. Gallup is presented explaining 
the objectives and advantages of 
poll-taking. His sampling method is 
portrayed. While it is dated as to 
sampling techniques employed, the 
problems of polling are well pre- 
sented. 

This could be used during presen- 
tation of Topic I C on the course 
outline, and it could provide a useful 
experience for meeting course ob- 
Jectives # 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7. 
“General Election” 

Source: British Information Service. 
Time: 20 min. 

Follows the 1945 English election 
for parliament and analyzes various 
aspects of party organization and 
campaigning. It furnishes an excel- 
lent setting for a discussion contrast- 
ing British and American political 
parties and campaigns. Useful if 
shown together with film listed im- 
mediately below. 


“How We Elect Our Representa- 


tives” 
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Source: Coronet Films. Time: 10 
min. 

This film explains the American 
election system. It visualizes the proc- 
ess of registration, primaries, voting, 
and method of counting ballots. 

Like “General Election” this could 
be presented during the time spent 
on Topic I D and is valuable in meet- 
ing objectives # 1, 2, 6, and 7. 

6. “Our Bill of Rights” 
Source: University of Illinois Li- 
brary. Time: 20 min. 

Presents an historical develop- 
ment of civil rights and points out 
some present-day problems in this 
area. 

Useful for topic II E and for meet- 
ing course objectives # 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
and 7. 

7. “Valley of the Tennessee”—T.V.A. 
#12 
Source: Indiana University. Time: 
22 min. 

Film reveals the effects of the 
T.V.A. programs on the people and 
industry of the area. 

This film presentation is useful for 
developing topics in [I B or II D on 
the course outline, and for course ob- 
jectives # 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

8. “You and Your Government”’ 
Source: University of Illinois Li- 
brary. Time: 15 min. 

Produced originally by the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Com- 
mission Report, this film pictures the 
tremendous growth of governmental 
establishments during the past half- 
century and reveals the need for the 
elimination of duplication and over- 
lapping of effort. Has an “economy- 
minded”’ bias. 

It is useful for presentation during 
topic III B and for meeting course 


objectives # 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
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I. TAPE RECORDINGS 


The lamentable status of recordings 
suitable for a course in American Gov- 
ernment was revealed by the political 
science survey committee. The number 
of schools using such materials was 
small, and the type of materials con- 
sisted primarily of commercial records 
which were not satisfactory.’ 


Recordings can be integrated easily 
into the methodology of political 
science courses without lessening the 
instructor's zeal for or concentration on 
subject-matter. Any subject which is as 
dynamic and controversial as Ameri- 
can National Government offers limit- 
less possibilities for materials that will 
be suitable for the learning situations 
desired by the course instructor. 


Many questions immediately arise. 
Are there any recordings presently 
available? The University of Minne- 
sota Audio-Visual Center and other 
state universities maintain a large num- 
ber of taped radio presentations. The 
value of many of these recordings is 
limited to current affairs discussions, 
and no control exists over the choice of 
content or the length of playing time. 
Should the instructor prepare his own 
tape recordings? It is a time-consuming 
task, but the results are rewarding both 
to the class and to the instructor. 
Should the recorded topics be those 
currently of interest to the students or 
should the topics reflect the enduring 
problems of American representative 


we 





1 [bid., pp. 294-295. 











AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


government? A good case can be made 
for either viewpoint or a combination 


of them. A re-examination of the 


course outline suggests that the follow- 
ing list of topics is pertinent: 


(a) Is Federalism Obsolete? 

(b) Should Judicial Review Be Abol- 
ished ? 

(c) Is Pressure Group Regulation 
Necessary ? 

(d) Does the President Possess Too 
Much Power? 

(e) Is There a Need for a Realign- 
ment of the American Party Sys- 
tem? 


(f{) Should Public Opinion Polls 
Guide Legislative Action? 

(g) What Are the Limits to Free 
Speech? 

(h) What Is the Proper Role of Gov- 
ernment? 


This list does not necessarily repre- 
sent a final compilation of topics which 
could be made for American Govern- 
ment courses but is one that meets the 
following specifications: (1) it is suf- 
ficiently large and varied to retain stu- 
dent interest; (2) it includes topics 
which are sufficiently general so as to 
stimulate group response; (3) the ma- 
terials are available on these subjects; 
(4) the topics are pertinent; (5) care- 
ful script editing permits a 15-minute 
presentation which fully holds student 
attention. 

A few examples should reveal the 
extent of work and the problems in- 
volved. Topic (a) Is Federalism Obso- 
lete?—represents a significant item to 
be presented in the course outline II D 
—-geographic distribution of powers 
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and intergovernmental relationships. 
Since many writers have suggested that 
state governments be abolished, this 
idea represents a topic around which 
a controversy can be developed and yet 
satisfy the course requirements and ob- 
jectives as well. The Public Affairs In- 
formation Index and texts on state 
government and on national govern- 
ment suggest many articles, sources, 
and viewpoints. A recent statement de- 
fending state governments by Adlai E. 
Stevenson can be edited to fit the re- 
cording requirements. On the other 
side, the views advanced by such aca- 
demicians as Harold Laski, William Y. 
Elliott, Charles E. Merriam, or others 
are suitable. 

For ‘Topic(h)—What Is the Proper 
Role of Government?—address of the 
leading spokesman of the Republican 
and the Democratic parties, particu- 
larly those made during the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign, offer a wealth of 
material. On the other hand, for Topic 
(f), What Are the Limits to Free 
Speech?—recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court or per- 
tinent law review articles are of value. 
In order to provide some sense of 
identification and interest above that 
of the subject matter itself for the fe- 
male students, and to use a woman’s 
voice in contrast to the usual male 
voices, relevant statements by women 
are valuable. Thus, for example, the 
viewpoint expressed by Dorothy 
Thompson on the topic, “Should 
Judicial Review Be Abolished?” 


serves aS an_ interesting contrast 
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to the position taken by Morris Cohen 
or Robert Cushman. 

Of considerable value for the selec- 
tion of topics and the presentation of 
various points of view are the follow- 
ing: The Congressional Quarterly, 
The University of Chicago Round 
Table, and the scripts of The Town 
Meeting of the Air. 

These recordings, useful as aids in 
reaching all of the course objectives 
previously outlined, also serve other 
purposes as well. They may be used to 
develop the learning situation for the 
individuals in the class as a whole, or 


they may be combined with a session of 


group dynamics so as to produce indi- 
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vidual response through group action 
and reaction. ‘They may be used as part 
of the class examination as a measure- 
ment of student achievement. The stu- 
dents, for example, can be required to 
provide the following: (1) state the 
major recommendation(s) proposed 
by each protagonist on the recording; 

2) indicate the major assumptions of 
each; (3) critically evaluate the posi- 
tions taken by each; and (4) indicate 
sources where additional data on the 
subject can be obtained. When used in 
such ways, tape recordings and other 
audio-visual presentations represent a 
different method of evaluating both 
course objectives and the methodology 
used in reaching those objectives. 














What Will the Price Level Be When | Retire? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? The daily purchases at the grocery 
store? Books, travel, the other things that make the years of retirement worth while for 
the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone who retired on a fixed income. He 
receives the same number of dollars in his pension check each month, but he has seen 
his purchasing power dwindling away in recent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college staff members, now tries to do 
something about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% of their annuity premiums 
to the new College Retirement Equities Fund; the balance of the premium to TIAA. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon common stocks; it will pay more 
annuity dollars when common stock prices and earnings are high—generally, when the 
cost of living is high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number of dollars regardless of 
economic trends, thereby giving greater purchasing power when the cost of living is 
ow. This balanced system tends to hedge against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eligible. Write for further details; we employ 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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Three Choices 

COLLEGE . For a short course or a 
review of fundamentals, 

Part | textbook. 
TYPEWRITI NG . For students with ad- 
vanced standing, Parts 2 

and 3 textbook. 
a2 . For a complete course, 
5th Edition Parts |, 2, and 3 text- 


book. 


Three Great New Volumes Planned for You 


Now you have materials for a short course, a review, or an introductory 
course with an advanced or complete volume. There are many new features 
with the best of the old features. It is the greatest book you have ever seen. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 











The Journal of Higher Education selects 

from the hundreds of manuscripts received 

each year those of most interest and 

worth to educators engaged in administration 

and teaching in colleges and universities. 

Symposia concerned with controversial 

questions appear from time to time. 

Short papers reporting problems discussed 
9 Issues in practical ways appear in the department 

$5.00 a Year ‘With the Technicians.” 
News notes, editorial comments, and 
book reviews are found in each number. 


The JOURNAL of HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Ohio State University Columbus 10, Ohio 











MAY WE RECOMMEND: 





From our growing list the following recent and forthcoming books? 





Specifically designed to increase reading comprehension and vocabulary building— 


READING AND WRITING, By BELCHER, MALE, CLIFTON, OLIVE AND 


SHOCKLEY. 


A new, integrated and functional approach which solves specific student problems 
in basic communication skills. 





Witty, lively, thought (and theme) provoking— 
SYMPOSIUM, BY ARMS AND LOCKE. 


Through readings the world in which the freshman lives is presented in its many 
facets—physical, social, and intellectual. 





A revised edition of a proved classroom success— 


ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, kevisep Eprrion 1954 By BRITTON 


AND SNIVELY. 


The text is admired for its clarity of exposition and skillful organization of content 
which readily adapts to the students’ previous training and curriculum needs. 





A basic text for the practical marriage course— 

> 
YOUR MARRIAGE, THE LATE NORMAN E. HIMES’ POPULAR BOOK, REVISED 
AND ENLARGED BY PROFESSOR DONALD L. TAYLOR. 


Suitable for the marriage-preparation course which emphasizes courtship and the 
practical considerations of insurance, home-ownership, and marital adjustment. 


To be published in January, 1955. 





ANNOUNCING FOR SPRING: 





For courses in World Civilization— 





THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST: Stewart Easton, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, College of the City of New York. Prehistory to 1500. 


THE MAKING OF THE MODERN WORLD: Richard Brace, Professor of 
History, Northwestern University. 1500 to the present. 


Over 5 years in preparation, these magnificent volumes will be a publishing event 
of major significance. 





Write for examination copies to: 


RINEHART & CO, INC. 232 mapison ave, New york 16 ny 
Publishers of the RINEHART EDITIONS 








TODAY’S ISMS: COMMUNISM, FASCISM, CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM 


by WILLIAM EBENSTEIN, Princeton University. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


1. BROAD APPROACH—Each of the major issues is analyzed as a way of life, with considera- 
tion of economics, political, social and cultural factors and a clear examination of the psycho- 
logical roots of each system. 


2. INTEGRATION OF DOCTRINES AND POLICIES—The key ideas of each ism are carefully 
related to and illustrated by recent and current world events and are examined for their 
complex effect on national policies and ways of life. 


3. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND—Sufficient historical background is included in the text to 


make clear the ideas and forces out of which today's isms have evolved. 


192 pages : 556”x834” =: Published September 1954 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTHFUL LIVING 


by LESTER M. FRALEY, BENJAMIN H. MASSEY, and WARREN R. JOHNSON, 
University of Maryland. | 


Eminent experts in the field of Physical Education discuss athletics, recreation, exercise, food, 
tobacco and other factors affecting health in this new text of specially selected articles. De- 
signed to demonstrate the importance of having a sound body and perfect health, these articles 
are complete in themselves and are not dependent on any specific to be effective; all readings 
may be used for one or more semesters. 

205 pages : 5!/2”x834"” : Published June 1954 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY—Third Edition 
By FRED W. SPARKS, Texas Technological College, and PAUL K. REES, Louisiana 


State University. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Third Edition, like earlier editions, covers all essentials—including 
logarithms, graphs of trigonometric functions, and trigonometric equations. 


The method used by the U. S. Air Force for designating directions is explained, and problems 
in elementary air navigation have been added to most exercises dealing with the solution of 
triangles. The United States Naval Academy used the Revised Edition in their classes, and has 
also adopted the new Third Edition. Over !,800 new problems. 


275 pages with tables; 199 pages without tables : 6”x9” : Published 1952 


THE SLIDE RULE 
by J. N. ARNOLD, Purdue University. 


Comprehensiveness keynotes this new text; it is not limited to one particular scale arrangement 
as found in the usual manual published by slide rule manufacturers. Instead, it gives instructions 
for identifying the appropriate scales on several different popular makes of slide rules, and for 
operating them. All examples and illustrations are described in specific terms. 


2i6é pages : 6”x9” : Published September 1954 


a 
For approval copies unite 
aK) PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FiftH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 NY 





